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ABSTRACT 

This report records survey results of preschool 
education programs serving children ages 3 through 6 ana their 
families in Bolivia, Chile, and Colombia. Programs surveyed were 
primarily designed to reach the poorest sectors of tne popuj^ation, 
focused on improving the young child's psychomotor and social 
development, and utilized various educational intervention techniques 
in the hone or center to provide services. The central oi)jectives of 
the survey were to describe from a public policy perspective the 
major preschool education activities in the host countries; to 
document the nature, objectives, and central variables constituting 
the ••decision rules" governing program implementation; to analyze the 
implications of these objectives and decision rules; and to formulate 
testable assertions and/or suggested program guid-elines for early 
education programs in developing countries* Among 10 policy questions 
stated were: Whor should programs be serving? How can the full range 
of children's basic needs be met? How should the role of parents be 
defined? and, what should be the nature and extent of inter sectional 
cooperation in early childhood education? Attachments include a list 
of variables identified as influential in decision making m early 
childhood education in Latin America. An annotated £)ibiiography is 
also provided. (Author/DB) 
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This report is the first vol^e of^ four .olu..e 
series on preschool education in -Latin America, 
complete series is as follows: 

I. Preschool EcfUcation in Latin America; 
A Summary Report 

II. Antecedentes Generales Sobre la Educaci5n 
Preescolar en Bolivia 

III. Antecedentes Generales Sobre la Educaci6n 
Preescolar en Chile 

IV. Antecedentes Generales Sobre la Educaci6n 
Preescolar en Colombia 

volume I is availabiar in Spanish and English, 
volumes II, HI and IV are available in the Spanish 
language originals only. 
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David D. Fisk, Project Director 
Judith Evans, Ph.D. and Robert: Halpern, Ph.D., 
Technical Advisors i 

with the collaboration of the following Latin American 
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Educativa (CEBIAE) of La Paz, Bolivia 
Lie. Jos6 Subirats, Principal Investigator 

Centre de Investigaci6n y Desarrollo de la 
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Lie. Johanna Filp, Principal Investigator 
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No-Fo^mal (CEDEN) of BogotS, Colombia 
Benjamin Alvarez, Ph.D. and Martha Lucia M. de 
Lombana, Principal Investigators - 

the project was developed under a sub-contract with 

Cooperative ervice Agency NQ 12 of Portage, 

kX- Ms. Rebecca S^fer and Mr. Georg^ Je^- 
j^i Project Consurtants 

with funding and technical assistance provided by: 

- Agency for International Development 
Washington, D.C. _ 
Mr. Kenneth C. Martin, Project Off xcer 
MS. Charlotte Jones, Education Economics Consultant 

The information contained and opinions expressed in this 
re^rfare the reflection of a collaborative effort of 
^^rLencies mentioned above with the support of CESA-12 
Se Agency for International Development, ^he report 
dr!ftld by High/scope foundation ^-^J^-J^^^f 
Dr. Robert Halpern (Chapters II, HI, IV, V and VI) and 
P?oiect Director David Fisk (I and VI, recommendations) , 
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^eSeSrS and a^nLtrative support of Ms. Carmen Sotelo. 
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in the private social development sector is an especially 
valuable resource in developing countries. There are many 
urgent problems to be addressed and increr.sing support is 
available to those domestic organizations that have a 
demonstrated ability to io something about the problems 
in their countries. 

The Latin American groups and individuals who 
participated in this survey are a good example of this 
very competent and very busy institutional and professional 
capability. They are constantly faced with making difficult 
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and resources -far beyond contractual obligations- to this 
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INTRODUCTION 



Sixtcmarv Description 

This report records the results of a survey of education 
nroaran^^ serving pre-primary school-aged children and their 
f^llTs !n Bolivia, Chile Ld Colombia. The scope or work 
for this survey included those programs which 

• serve the 3-6 year old chxld and his family 

• were primarily designed to reach the poorest sectors 
of the population 

• have an explicit educational component c^^^ral to 
program design which attempts to improve the psycho 
Sotor and social development of the young child, 
although there may also be (and generally are) other 
corollary service components serving basic needs in 
such areas as nutrition and health 

• utilize formal or non-formal education intervention 
techniques, a e home or center-based, and are 
experimental or ser-yice-oriented in nature. 

Programs that serve the 0-3 year old poor P°P^l^^ion or do not 
rrose-o^ childhood education component as central 

have an explicit ^^^^y^^^^^^^°to only marginally in this report 
to program design are reterrea ^" jr ^ 
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...the problem of development must be 
defined as a selective attack on the wors 
forms of poverty. Development goals mu^t 
be defined in terms of progressive reduc- 
tion and eventual elimination of malnutri 
tion, disease^ illiteracy ^ squalory> 
unemployment, and inequalities . We are 
taught to take care of our GNP, because 
this would take care of poverty. Let us 
reverse thia <md.J;ake care of poverty, 
because this will]take care of GNP - 



Mattbub ul Haq, Staff 
member of the World Bank 
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The central oh-^ectivei of the survey were to: 

• De->cribe, fton a public policy perspective, the r.ajor 
preschool edvcation ac'civities in the host countries 

• Document the nature, the objectives and the central 
variables constituting the "decision rules governing 
program implementation. 

• Analyze the implications of these objectives and 
decision rules and, on the basis of this analysis, _ 
formulate testable assertions and/or suggesued progr=... 
guidelines for early education proqram.s in developing 
o'ountr' es. 

The survey was a collaborative effort of the High/Scope 
Educational Research Foundation and selected counterpart agencies 
in the 2hree participating countries. The counterpart agency 
ind priicLal^nvest^ator in each of the three participating 
countries v/ere: 

• In Bolivia, the Cent re Boliviano de Investiaaciones 
de Acci6n Educativa (CEt:iAE) with the Center's 
director Lie. Jose Subirats as principal 
investigator. 

• In Chile, the Cent re de Investigacign v Desarrollc 
de la Educaci^n (CIDE) with Lie. Johanna Filp as 
principal investigator. 

• In Colombia, the Centre para ely Desarrollo de la 
Educaci6n No-Forn-ral (CEDEN) with Dr. Benjamin Alvarez 
and Martha Lucia M. de Lo.Tibana as principal investiga -or; 



The study was based cn existing program data available to 
these professionals in the participating countries and toox into 
account prior survey work on this topic. The basic mecnanisns zor 
gathering data were a literature review and interviews with policy 
makers and program implementors in the host countries. Personnel 
in the field and home offices of selected public and private 
international agencies supporting human rescurc-. development 
efforts were also interviewed. 

Financial support for the study was provided by the Agency for 

International Development (AID) under an ^^^^J^.^^^^pJ^t^^e 
Cooperative Educational Service Agency - 12 (CESA-12) of Port_ge, 

Wisconsin. 

The countries of Bolivia, Chile, Colombia and PerQ were 
oriqinally proposed as project sites because tJiey represent a 
goid Sross-section in the spectrum of ^arly childhood aevelopnenr 
frogranmina in tne LDC's. Chile has a history of^°^^ JO years 
of strong knd growing involvement in preschool education, Bolivia 
has^en^n an^on-again, off-again posture for an equal oerioa or 
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time, and Peru was in the first staaes of imolemontiati .-.a wnat is 
projected to be a massive "full cover" progra.Ti. 



There are also interesting contrasts in the way official 
policv reflects the purpose of preschoo] cicn in tne ai-- 

ferent countries. This ranges from tr - ^i.g "process orienta-^ 
tion reflected in the Peruvian educational reform to the out.onie 
orientation found in varying degrees in the other three countries. 
There are also a variety of constraints in the difierent se.cings. 
Colombia, through Law NQ 27, apparentlv has the financial capability 
for massive programming, but is facing critical institutional and 
personnel needs; Chile has insti t itional and personnel resources 
but is captive of a stringent financial reality; Peru and ColondD.a 
are somewhere in between. 




project. 1 

Background 

There is a growing awareness among Latin American development 
planners of the possible significance and relevance of research 
data from their own countries and elsewhere demonstrating tne 
decisive influence of the earliest years of life on later huir^n 
development. This is having an impact on human resource develop- 
ment intervention programs in a variety of areas. For exairple, 
commodities channeled under public feeding programs are snirring 
from family feeding to the pregnant mother and her mrant cnila. 
Maternal/child health has become a priority activity of the health 
sector. There are few who would question the appropriateness or 
these moves. 



In a letter from Andrgs Cardo-Franco, Director P^perior of the 
Ministry of Education in PerG,he acknowledged tiiat rhe survey 
is an initiative " de sumo interes e importancia" , but also 
informed us that the initial educational reform process in Peru 
is in a transitional stage and is not yet ready to be subjected 
to the type of diagnostic analysis proposed in the survey 
project design. For this reason he requested that we postpone 
the Peruvian part of the study until 1979, " un ano en que tambign 
contarlamos con mas y mejores oosibilidades dq cooneraci6n " . 
Since the study would be completed prior to 1979, Hign/Scope propose 
that project resources be shifted to reinforce efforts in the otner 
three countries by incorporating a discreet economic analysis 
component. The proposal was implemented. 
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Educators are also showing an increasing concern about t..e 
developmental processes during the early years of lUe. xhe 
growing body of research data id Latin America, the U.S. and 
elsewhere indicating that preschool education programs, ^t least 
those run in controlled experime.ntal settings can influence the 
later school performance of disadvantaged children is probably 
one factor contributing to this concern. Other such factors are: 

• Extremel y hinh dropout and repet ition rates in the 
earlv ye ars of public education and th e supseguent 
rpdnrti on in internal efficiency of the educ atioaal 
I system. The figures are dramatic. in rural Colompia 

it tak es 66 child-years of investment in education for 
each "successful completer" of the five year priirary 
program. Even though it is open to question how much 
of th-'s "wastage" is due to problems that might 
be successfully addressed through preschool programs, 
ttie cost involved in providing education to sruaent^ 
who either drop out of school before becoming 
functionally literate, or who repeat several grades 

before completing the eleme cary ^^^Z^^^^."" ^^fllkttva 
arguably one of the most serious problems confronting 
the educational sector in Latin America, and ir^Y^e 
potentially one of the strongest economic argumen.o 
in favor of preschool intervention. 

, A rrrowin q tendency to view e ducation_as_a_lifel05g 
p:^;^^^;^hT^h:b^ ^ in the first d ays or _life , a..a 
a feeling that' public investment . . 

better reflect this concern. PerQ has even used thi. 
concept as a basis for an educational ^Jf,^^?,, 
in which "initial" education is seen as the f^^^^^^^? 
in this lifelong process. (Us. of the word mirial 
instead of the Laditional "preschool" points up their 
orientation) . 

. A demand for more than custodial_g Me_froin^rgs£gg 
T ^rvina vouna children . Extending tne scops of work 
of the miny interventi on programs currently reaching 
young children along the sole dimension ot physical 
provision is seen by some as an "^J^s 
L an exciting opportunity. Many see these programs, 
wLS Ire often accused of attempting to resolve multi- 
faceted problems with monofocal solutions, as potential 
veSctes ?or initiatives aiming at the development of 
those basic skills and attitudes and c°g"^tave and 
social abilities that a child must have order to meet 
the demands not onlv of the formal educatxonal systems 
but later life. 
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D i recti ve? instructing development planne r s (octh 
national and incernatxonal ) to channel an incr eased 
proportion of their resourc c^ s co directly benefit 
the poorest o£ the poor . Tnis has special ramifica- 
tions for education in the preschool years. Those on 
the bottom rung of the ladder often do not even enter 
the formal elementary education system, and are 
unlikely to make it through the system when and if they 
do begin. 

The incorporation of women into the outsid3-the-hore 
work force, and the consequent need for co~.prenensive 
care programs for their children. 



For these and many other reasons the moment^um of prescnool 
education in Latin Am.erica is increasing, and probaoly will 
continue to increase as one aspect of comprehensive integral 
ea?lv childhood intervention efforts. However, unlike other 
TreJs such as nutrition and health, many individuals wno are 
well informed and strategically placed in the eaucation, 
social service, and development program decision-na.;ing 
structure seriously question the effectiveness, desir^oiHty , 
and/or feasibility of increased investment in prescriooi 
education programs. For example: 



• Develo pment pl anners and educati onal economists are 
TTr^nr-^rn^d about the costs involved in a ma ssive 
•^^F^T^ ^on of the education secTHF t ar^gl-.i^j.gllg^- 
Budgetary support for the educational system 
woefully inadequate for meeting the demancs presentli 
placed upon the system. In terms of percentage 
GNP, education budgets are already at or beyond tne 
limits allowed for this activity £>y current economxc 
wisdom. Some even noint out that the implications 
here include not only the direct costs P^Jf^^'^^ 
programs themselves, but also the Potential future 
increased educational costs resulting l^^^^tZ llT^ 
dropout m the elementary system. On tri^ o.her sid-, 
they point out the lack of any empirica. data base 
which might demonstxate that preschool eaucation in 
the LDC context might be an effective device to 
decrease wastage in the formal system. 

. Many co nsider dubJnus the track record of educatignal 
^^^riiiT in meeting new c a^li^nae£jK:^l2SI2Br^ 
alnner. 'They view traditional educational mecnoas as 
f^inable'^on any level and cite examples in wnich 
preschool programs have become simple aownward 
extensions of these traditional methods. ihe e.-tensio.. 
of educational bureaucracy to cover another massive 
.r-.. Of concern is seen as both unrealistic and 



area of concern 
undesirable* 
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• Some research data ind ica te that p reschjDqj^educajtl^ 
^^"^ot~ nave a sicrn Tf lcant lono-term in-.oact or even 
a sh ort-tern ijr.pact oa s t ujent: outcoiT.es . 

• LookiT\g_at_ the record, observers note that a gr eat 
amount of time is needed to enable new education 
progr ams to reach a sicnificant prop ortion or the 
population. Examples cited include one Latin Ajr.erican 
country where preschool education has been a rra3or 
area of euiphasis for over 30 years. At tines 
preschool education enjoyed the highest of executive 
priorities in this country; its universities have 
well established degree courses, and there are a 
ho^t of government, private and semi-autonomous 
agencies with service programs. However, even here 
only 8% of the target population is being reachec. 

• Many are ^nnr^^rned that externally induced intervejitign 

. dur ing the 'TiTII^^r-^iiFill Lii.fg-iil^ 
. ^nltural adap ti ve sy^tiEF : LTttle is Known about tne 
l^ o-cultural basis to r child-rearing practices among 
Se poorest, most isolated sectors of the Latin American 
population, interference with the traditional patterns 
mav have profound and unknown impacts on such things as 
the extended family structure. In Latin Air-.erica, as 
els-where, there are also many that question the 
desi^ai lity of programs which may attempt to (or appear 
to attempt to) replace the parent/coirjnunity as the primary 
educator of the child during the preschool years. 

C. The Methodology 

The project developed in three phases between July 1, 1977 
and July 1, 1978. 

Phase I, a three month period, was dedicated to consolidation 
of projecfde^ign. During this period initial contacts were made 
^n/rontract<= negotiated with the Latin Ajnerican counterpart groups. 
^1 in?Sariite?atur. review was done by High/ScOpe and counterpart 
Sfflfi?stdrSft survey instrumentation developed, and an initial 
K'to^icfl eS:f of early childhood programs i-^he three selected 
countries was carried out by the counterpart ^gencies. ^^is worK 
^^ated in a field review coordinating meeting held i^^ in 
n^iober 1577. Representatives from the three countries a^ weii 
Mgh/lcipe Ini Project Portage personr.el attended the ^ee ting 
Agenda items included review of the P^P^^^ ?h^ 
of programs in the respective countries ana finalization 
survey instrumentation. 
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Phase II of the project beqan in October, 1977, and continued 
through February 197 3. Activities during this period concentrated 
on the interview and interview doca-nentcition process. 

Phase III was dedicated to final data analysis and prepara* on 
of the final report. In mid-March a second coordinating meeting 
was held in Ypsilanti to review the first draft of tne co.T.oletea 
country reports and discuss the content of the rinal report. 
High/scope staff, building upon these discussions, tnen t^d 
preliminary version of the report for circulation and con.^.ent 
the counterpart agencies prior to preparation or tne .inai 



a 

to 

Vijrsion . 



In addition to the two review meetings, throughout the 
proiect coipjnunication between Kigh/Scope and the various 
agencies was maintained in a series of circular letters, as 
well as through quarterly progress reports prepared ro .he 
project monitors. AID mission personnel in the participating 
countries and selected outside contacts interested in the work 
under this project were also recipients of these reports. 

AS mentioned above, two mechanisms were used f f ^^^^^^^^ 
under this project. The first was a ^^view of available xi.erat.re 
on preprimary education. The secona was a oeries °; t^r^r^f^^^ 
with people concerned with young children in the participating 
countries. ^ 

Literature Reviews 

The three Latin American counterpart agencies did a thorough 
review of the available literature on early childhood programs in 
Seir respective countries, and prepared an annotated bibliography 
of^e documents judged to be most useful ana pertinent to tne 
task at hand The literature review included oooks, repo t.^ 
theses, statutes and other material pertaining to the subj^-t ox 
preschiol education. The bibliographies were developea m 
accordance with the following outline: 

The policy basis of preschool educ ati_on inCcountrvj. This 
includes refere nces to appropriate legal ^doc-oniencs witn 
directives pertaining to p-oblic preschoo . education or 
articles of constitution, by-laws or other sucn docuirients 
for programs run by private or semi-autonomous agencico. 

Research in presch ool child educa tion in (country) . This 
fU t^on refeLnces -T^H^S^, reports and er-^gff^^g^tf Ir^nt 
on experimental programs m preschool education m differen. 

countries . 
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Service, programs in preschool education . This section 
references descriptive or analytical literature on past/ 
current intervention programs providing preschool child 
education services in the countries. 

General references . This section includes references on 
publications in other areas (e.g., nutrition, curriculum 
development, etc.) that may be of interest in conducting 
the survey, either from (country) or from general profes- 
sional literature. 

A total of 180 references were reviewed by the counterpart 
agencies in this part of the data collection task The biblio- 
graphies prepared by the counterparts are included as attach 
ments to the individual country reports. 

High/Scope also prepared a bibliography on references 
available in the U.S. "that are pertinent to early childhood 
education in the developing world. The bibli°5"P^^^ij3^^^^f ^^f 
A to this report is a selection from the combined counterpart and 

High/Scope references. 
Interviews 

The second method for data collection was a series of 
interviews with a selected group of representatives °f ^^^lonal 
and intc^mational -groups working with P^^^J^ool-age children in 
the Andean reqion (and elsewhere) . In each of the three coun..ries 
^d^f JJie u!s! headquarters of a number of international agencies) 
people interviewed included: 

. national policy makers , including authorities in Ministries 
of Education, Budget and Development Planning O.tiw^s, 
and social welfare Agencies; 

• nrofe asionals in universities and private organizatiggs, 
directly in volved in activities related to early cnild- 
hood education, including people involved in teacner 
training, service delivery, and research and development 
programs ; 

• 1-At.hnici ans and management person nel from international 
agenc ies and groups working on human resources deveiop- 
in2nt, including public and private and bilateral and 
nrultilateral organizations. 

The counterpart agencies were responsible for implementing 
and reporting on the interviews in their respective countries. 

High/scope was responsible for the international agency inter- 
view proc-ess. In all more than 100 people working at ^111^^^^^°^, 
Se hCn resource development programming spectr^^m were interviewed 
as a part of the data collection process. 



The questionnaire for the interviews was developed out 
of conversations held during the first field review coordinat- 
ing meeting held in BogotS. The questionnaire was developed 
to expand onr four basic questions. 

• What are the central issues or concerns in early 
childhood education among the selected countries? 

• What strategies heve been employed in developing 
and operating early childhood education programs? 

• IVhat have been the major obstacles to overcome in 
implementing and maintaining these programs? 

• By what measures are early childhood education 
programs judaed to be successful? 

Comment s on the Methodology 

The comnients below on aspects of the survey methodology 
should be seen in light of the following key assumptions under- 
lying the design of the project. We assumed: 

• that there presently exisi-s a rather large body of 
fairly reliable data on preschool education in the 
Andean region of Latin America, as wall as a sizeable 
gxoup of policy makers and early childhood program I 
adxTtinistrators in the countries themselves and in the\ 
international agencies that have intervention programs^ 
reaching young children and their families. These 
people are reasonably knowledgeable and have important 
opinions on the issue of preschool education in devel- 
oping countries. 

that an international, inter-institutional effort would 
be the most efficient way to gather and analyze the 
policy implications of this body of data. 

• That it is possible to use these data to design ^ 
conceptual framework that would be useful to policy 
makers in reviewing the advisability of preschool 

• education in the context of a given developing country. 



The Data Base 

While there is a consensus among survey participants that 
gathering and analyzing existing data may have been a necessary 
first step, and that little has escaped our collective efforts 
to pull together all that is available, we have a strong sense 
that some of the key data we are relying on are highly suspect, 
and that there are significant gaps in our knowledge. The lack 
of field observations of preschcuDl programs and tiie suspected 
lack of reliability and the existing data on the costs of pre- 
school education are two especially important examples of the 
incompleteness of our knowledge. 




With several notable exceptions, we also found that 
domestic as well as international agency P^^=°"^^i^i^^°^^J^ 
in social service/human resource progranis in the region are 
genl?any unfamiliar with the issue of cognitive/social 
development during the preschool years. 

This was especially evident in tne international agencies. 
With t3^except?ons! the representatives of the international 
aa^cieS ?Sn?acted with the interview request suggested that 
^? m^aht norbe too useful to discuss the issues of pre-primary 

they saw pre-primary education as at best marginal to tneir 
efforts and area of expertise. Reading over the interview reports, 
one might conclude that in the opinion of most of those contacted, 
the important learning begins with entry into primary school 
At that point the institutional competence and outreach of the 
education system, rather than the individual's preparedness, is 
perceived as that which really determines a child's success. 

The Maraqeroent Plan 

The ad-hoc international network set up for this project 
did prove its value as an effective ^nd appropriate mechanism for 
data gathering and reporting. It was also 

counterpart agencies spent time and effort far beyond that called 
for in the covering agreement. 

The Policy Analysis Framework 

We simply did not move far enough toward the development 
of a clear, explicit7~ind cohesive framework for utilizing all 

dati g;the?ed under this project. In rhe final analysis we 
^11 htd^o fall b^ck on such concepts as "integral attention 
to the basic needs of the child" and caveats about the ^^treme 
^auSon necessary when one attempts to develop intervention efforts 
are ??uly^ensitive to sucK factors as cultural diversity and 
current adaptive systems. 

Adding to the problem, data from this fj^^^^ ' 
many prior lurveys, indicate that only a small fraction of the 
S^Sb American population are at a critically i^^/^^J^^ ^^^^^J^on 
one of the basic need indicators; instead, most of the population 
is low on several of the indicators at tlie same time. In this 
situS^ion, traditional research-based evidence that stems from 
si^^e^caise, single-effect approaches is not very useful. And 
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as for policy recommendations, there is no simple problem that 
can be identified and to which policy makers can attach one 
solution. 

In conjuntion with this survey we have, however, been 
able to identify and list the variables that appear to be the 
major influencing factors in the development of preschool 
programs in the countries that participated in the study. At 
this stage ithere appear to be 26 variables of special significance - 
They are listed in Attachment B to this report. By way of 

an advance warning as to their usefulness to a policy maker, 
however, the interrelationships at work among these variables 
create a grid with 625 cells! Hardly a manageable tool for policy 
analysis . 

In stimmary, under this survey we feel we have been successful 
at gathering, analyzing, and documenting a significant body of 
data on pre-primary education in the Andean region of Latin America. 
We have also identified key variables that appear to influence the 
decision-making process, and we have been able to make what we feel 
to be some important recommendations indicated by these variables. 
There is much to be done, however, on the task of conceptualizing 
a framework of analysis procedure which ^onld be sim.ple enougn to 
be useful in the task of policy determination while at the same 
time reflecting the extreme complexity of the issues involved. 
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Bolivia 



Overview 

Bolivia has a centralized national preschool system, under 
the jurisdiction of the Ministry of Education, and operating 
largely in urban areas. Under a 1975 reorganization of rural 
education, the preschool level was subsumed by the primary level, 
to become a transitional year before first grade. There exists 
also in Bolivia a ."decentralized" element of preschool education 
under the jurisdiction of the mining and related industries, and 
a small number of private preschools. 

According to a recent Bolivian Ministry of Planning data 
(1978) matriculation at the preprimary level was reported by the 
Ministry of Education to be 38,270 4-6year-'Olds, of a 
total 4-6 year old population of 360,000. This puts preprimary 
matriculation at about 11 percent. It has been estimated that 
matriculation in the decentralized programs is about 5*200, and 
in private programs about 2,000. 

History 

Bolivia's first preschool cent^^x opened in 1855/ to attend 
to children of miners in Potosl. In the early 1900 's a few 
kindergarten centers opened up in La Paz euid Sucre. Also in the 
early 1900 's the first Normal School courses for preschool 
teachers were initiated. The general history of preschool 
education in Bolivia up until thel950's was marked by a series 
of decrees, stating broad objectives and delegating broad 
responsibilities . 

In the last 25 years matriculation at the preprimary level 
h^s gone up, according to authoritative Bolivian sources/ from 
3.6 to cdDOUt 8 percent, almost all of the matricillation being 
among children 4, 5 and 6 years old. The following table 
illustrates the historical trend in relation to other levels of 
the system. 
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Level ^^^'^v...^^^ 


1952 


1955 


1960 


1965 


1970 


1975 


Preschool 


3.59 


3.66 


4.86 


5.61 


5.83 


7.98 

1 


primary 


j 30.92 


44.07 


50.72 


60.69 


63.67 


66.06 


Secondary 


£1.84 


9.47 


12.6 


19.9 


24.7 


19 


Total 


19.07 


25.95 


30.3 


37.4 


41.6 


41 .9 



Table I: Bolivia : Historical trends in presjchool 
enxollraent {as percentages of total 
population) . 



There has been, historically, an implicit tendency to 
consider preprimary education as a transitional or prepararory 
year for first grade. This tendency was formalized in the 
rural areas in 1975 by the elimination of rural preprimary 
education/ and incorporation of the proarams into the rural 
primary system. 

Priorities and Objectives 

A number of decrees have been p^'omulgated over tne years 
outlining objectives for preschool education in Bolivia. The 
most authoritative are considered to be those promulgated in 



the 


1955 


Education Code: 


1) 


To 


maintain physical and mental health in the child . 


2) 


To 


help the child acquire positive social attitudes. 


3) 


To 


enhance the biological and mental development of the child. 


4) 


To 


encourage expression of creativity and initiative. 


5) 


To 


guide and enhance the child's early experiences. 


6) 


To 


provide activities for motor development and language. 


7) 


To 


adapt the child to his environment and to schools 
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Educational policy makers in Bolivia interviewed by the 
investigators in this project mentioned as important objectives 
to inculcate" in children the best possible habits of study, work 
discipline, and morals; and to meet the children's bio-physical 
and docio-emotional needs. Broad priorities included attention 
to children in rural areas, the need to train specialists in 
prescnool education, the need to expand the preschool infrastructure 
throughout the country, and the need to develop materials for 
proiicuool education. An implicit priority that Infused the 
statements of many people was to prepare young children for 
first grade. 



Administrative Organization 

The Education Plan of 1975 in Bolivia re-structured 
preschool education as follows: 

1) There will be one year of preschool education, not obligatory, 
for children 5 years old, to be part of the primary system. 

2) It is foreseen that for children 1-5 years of age non-formal 
programs v;ill be developed, coordinated with the formal 
system. 

3) It is foreseen that the preprimary program will also offer 
non-formal activities, in accordance with the needs of the 
connnunity. 

The general organizational structure of preprimary education 
in Bolivia appears as follows (within the Ministry of Education) : 



Department of Primary Education 

National Preprimary Office 

District Preprimary Office 
I 

PrepriioarY Directors 

I I ^ 

Teachers Administrative and 

Service Personnel 



Tcible 2: Bolivia: Organisational 
Struct^xre of Preprimary 
Education, 
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Curriculum ana Activities 

in the 1975 Education ll^,lf",frs\lllllX''^i^l^r 

studies", or curriculum, i= ""^l^^^.J: a activity aieas at 
to one ^-eloped in 1969 wh.ch outl nes^8^acti^^^y^^ 

the preprimary l^^el. These ^o modern mathema- 

^icl?'I)°I"°gua^e!'6rrdfr;tliding of nature and of wor.. 

7) aesthetics, 8) social life. 



Personnel 



The three ba.ic types °^ P«|--\-^„^ fAi^e^tlfs^'""' 
^^^l^^ mL'i^,\nrpLcLt of the personnel 



force. 



An estimated 64 percent of the teaching force is m^^^^^ 
of normal school ^^J-^es specializing in pres^^^^ graduates, 
About 14 percent of ^his force are secony ^uaces. 
14 percent interns, 5 percent P^Ji^^^ites . About 1 of 

and 1.5 percent rural primary ^=^°°i^?^^^^''^t ;he preschool 
every 4 preschool teachers has no training at tne p 

level. 

Student-teacher "^ios vary according to g^^^^^^^^^^ 
and location in urban or semi-rural setting ^^.^^^^^ ^^^^^^^ 
from about 28 to about 34 to I. There is oi 
for every 167.3 students. 

Materials 

There is no uniformity in the use of --/^^^^/.^..S: 

preschool education ,i?f!„ailable. Usually, it is 

Lout the limited didactic "^^^eria Is available. ^^/^hildren) 
Se teachers themselves (sometimes with^e help, ^ 
who make the materials ^hat are usea ^^aterials", that is, 

teachers is often shown in ^he use of buttons, dry 

empty boxes, corks, pottle caps, seeds s tic ^^^^^^ 
iSves, candles, cloth, cans, ^arS' wool, g ^^^^^^ ^ 

gther centers have ^^^^=^10 materials t^^^ aiaacric 
^re formal sense to oe learning mace. 1^ ^^t, 
pictures, PU"les bingo cards toys,^b^ ^g.zlnes, slides, 
number counters, ^able servi ^ private ones, use 

playdough. Some center^, especiaxxy ir- 
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expensivt? materials imported frora Latin American countries 
(Argentina, Chile) or European countries (Spain, Germany) , 

In general, it is recognized that the preschool teachers 
in Bolivia are creative in developing didactic materials from 
simple elements. Some teachers have the tendency to make 
everything themselves withe c participation of the children. 
Recently, in several preschool centers an innovative trend 
towards more activity and participation of children in the 
construction of materials has been noticed. 

Planning 

The 1975 National Education Development Plan does not 
foresee expansion of preschool education as a priority for the 
education system in the next ' w years. This may be due to 
basic unfulfilled needs at the primary level, especially in 
rural areas. Preprimary education in the rural areas may 
eventually be considered within the context oi' the rural nucleo 
concept as the first grade in the nucleo school. 

There appears to be a lac^'. of specific, concrete plans 
for the short, medium and long terms within the primary 
directorate of the Ministry. Various officials interviewed 
mentioned various possible future action at the preprimary 
level— making it obligatory, developing clearer norms and 
objectives—but there is no unified vision of the next steps. 

E valuation 

The major part of evaluation currently undertaken is of 
- individual children's progress in the classroom, using 
instruments developed in the Ministry and the impressions of 
classroom teachers. While there has been no formal comparative 
study C-- progress in primary school for children who attena 
and don't attend preschool programs, some of the teachers and 
S°icials interviewed in this study indicated that children who 
attend preschool are better prepared for first ^^ade. ihere 
are no results available of evaluations of preschool centers, 
or of the whole program. 

There are a few pilot experiments that are being implemented 
currently in Bolivia. One example of current efforts is a program 
underway in La Paz, the "Centre Cultural y Social" for cnildren in 
the marginal bar-rio of Achachicala began functioning i". 1969 as a 
non-formal program whose goal l., to enhance the personality 
development and creativity of the child in the marginal areas. 
The method used in the "Centre Achachicala" is designed 
to enhance group work and the autonomy of children. Some important 
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elements of this experience are low cost, small anount of 
time necessary for completion of activities, flexibility, 
informality, r.DOntaneitv and freedom. Work is done m the 
areas of communication, sensitivity, concepts of quantity 
and space, reasoning, physical development and creative 
expression. It i;^ anticipated that the program will ..avo 
three levels, but there are two in operation. Aitnougn 
expedience h^s not been evaluated, it seems that the ir,oaei 
as it is offers"new method of focusing on preschool 



education . 



Pr oblems an d_ Challenge s 

;;^ose involved in the <^-el"P--^,°J,rngrs'dfstinc"ve°" 
in Bolivia are faced with a numi3er °^^f^i^^^^^"i,fifconcen. rated 

^n ro!ira^^Vu°ch"^f?he^cortrris S^iriano^ -un^.ains, or 
iung?e in t^e altiplano, there are generally very hign .nfant 
morality and morbidity rates, due both to lack of socia. 
services and the ecology of the region. 

Two thirds of Bolivia's popalation are Quechua or Ayr.ara 
lndianrwi?k"?heir own language, values and systems of educating 
children. 

Bolivia-s educational system in general' is acknowledged to 

^f thf p?i"."y -y-^'^'^ functional? Tnese que.txor,., 

reinain to be answered in the coming years. 

Asido fron the above mentioned challenges, a noitiber 

cooperation ir. action! On behalf of young ^^xldren ex.e.si.c 
b^eaucracy, lack of trained personnel, lack of classrooms 
and materials. 

Conclusions 

emotxonai aeveiopment neeas jf the neediest sectors 
population . 
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Chile 



Overview 

There are currently four program bases for preschool 
education in Chile. The first is the program of the Ministry 
of Education which reached 81,639 chil'.w-n 4-6 years old m 
1977. The second is the program of the National Preschool 
Education Council (Junta Nacional de Jardines Infantiles), under 
the administrative direction of the Ministry of the Interior, 
which reached 39,753 children 2-6 y ars of age in 1977 (11,805 
of them 4-6 years of age). The third base is the network of 
private preschool centers, reaching about 29,000 children. Tne 
fourth is the series of experimental pilot programs that have 
been run under various auspices. 

The major programs (focus of this discussion), those of 
the Ministry of Education and the National Preschool Council 
(JNJI), are divided into levels - for children 0-2, 2-4 and 
4-6 years of age. The large majority of the children reached 
by these programs are 2-6 years of age. Children 0-2 years of 
age, when involved in any early intervention, are involved wrth 
activities of the National Health Service. The large majority 
of children reached are also in urban areas, the JNJI has not, 
to the present, developed activities in rural zones. The Ministr 
of Education has enrolled about 4,500 children from rural areas. 
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In 1977 total preschool matiri-culatioa in Chile was 14-8,131 
children. This was 9.5 percent of the total 2-6 age group, and 
18 percent of the 4-6 age group. Of total matriculation 81 
percent was i'l the two public programs, 19 percent in private 
centers . 

The following chart outlines the difference?? and similar- 
ities of the Ministry of Education and JNJI programs with 
respect, to selected important characteristics: 



I 



' — ^^.grogram 
C h a r a c t e r i s-^ 1 cS"-^ 


Ministry of Education 


Junta Nacional de I 
Jardines Infantilesj 


~ - - I 


Children 4-6 


i 

Children 2-6 


■ — „ I 

Nutritional Service 




70% of daily require- 
^ments to children in 
"^extreme proverty 


100% daily require- 
ments provided 


Hours daily 


4 hours 


8 hours 


i - 

jMonths per year 


9 months 


! 

11 months j 


j_— ' " " 

Classroom Personnel 


Professional teachers 


Professional end/ j 
or j>araprof es-sional | 
teachers j 


Target population 


Ali children 


i 

Children in j 
extreme poverty j 


Jurisdiction 


Min. of Education 


t 

Min. of Interior 

' - ' 


{classroom location 

1 

1 ' ^ 

i ' ■ — 


Usually annexed to 
a primary schocl 


Independent 
buildings 



fable 2: Chile comparative chart 

of two programs* 



antll 1970 preschool educa,ion^in^Chile ^^^,f,,:,.. 
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of mostly urban children. Legul bases for preschool education 
were in development since the early 1900 's, with laws mandating 
child care facilities In factories, teacher training program,, 
in universities and normal schools, and a section in the 
Ministry of Ed^icarion responsible for preschccl education. Yet 
action, in ferrr.s of coordinated program development, was 
extremely limited. 

In 1970 the JNJI was created and placed under the auspices 
of the Ministry of Education (where it remained until November 
1976, passing then into the Ministry of the Interior). The 
creation of the JNJI, whose responsibilities included '"lanning, 
supervision, promotion, coordination and implementation of 
preschool education throughout Chile, led to the first large scale 
action and commitmert of resources to the area by the government. 
For example, enrollment in Ministry of Education preschool 
programs increased by 43 percent between 1973 and 1977. Enroll- 
ment in JNJI preschool progrcons increased 6 00 percent in that 
same period. 

P riorities and Objectives 

Chile's two major programs, the Ministry of Education and 
JNJI programs, have the same broad goals, but different priorities 
and emphasis. Both programs aim at providing young children 
integral attention, meaning attention to nutritional and health, 
as well as educational needs. Yet the JNJI in actuality 
concentrates more than the Ministry on non-educational services, 
possibly because of its target population priority, many of 
whom are malnouri*^>hed and may have health problems (the Ministry 
of Education has no such priority).- An explicit objective and 
priority of the Ministry of Education program and the JNJI program- 
is preparation of children for first grade. In the JNJI program 
this objective pertains more to the transition level than to 
services for children up to 4 years of age. 

Both programs have as objectives working with parents to 
help them better maet young children's needs, and working with 
programs and sectors that are trying to improve living conditions 
and the quality of family life. 

Administrative Organizations 

The Ministry of Education program operates under the 
auspices of the Directorate of Primary and Normal Education in 
the Ministry. It is responsible for supervision of all public 
and private preschool programs throughout Chile, administering 
the noxTus and guidelines for preschool education developed by 
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The JNJI's health services are provided by the National Health 
Service, part of the Ministry of Health. 
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the Ministry's normative bodies. Its direct responsibility 
is administration of the public school "transiciSn" (transirion 
or Kindergarten) programs for children 4-6 years or age. 

The JNJI, under the auspices of tne Ministry of the 
Interior's Program of Social Action, is sem.iautonomoas in 
oneration. It has its own Board of Directors, lea by the 
wife of tne President of Chile, and a large measure of autonomy 
over how its funds are used. The .TNJI har, a central directorate 
and 16 regional offices. The former has offices or Aominis .ra- 
tion. Finance, Planning and Programs, and Techniccl-Pedagogical 
Matters (including social, nutritional and eaucational curriculum 
activities). The JNJT also gives technical assistance to private 
programs . 

Curriculum and Activities 

There is an official curriculum required to be used by all 
preschools in Chile at th^ "transition" level contains a 

list of desired behaviors and abilities, matched with suggested 
activities dem.onstrating the behavior or ability, and methodolo- 
gicil suggestions to help teachers develop classroom activit.s. 
There is also a glossary of behavioral norms for children 4-5 
yells of age in ?he various domains of development. The curricului 
Is supposed to be based on Piagefs developmental rneory ana 
^sen'friorms. It is designed for use by fully trained teacner.. 

In ioth the Ministry of Education and JNJI programs there 
are guidel^es for daily routine, the former based J^°^^ 
day, the latter on e 8 hour day. In both program^ about 2 hoars 
^JL\f^t aside dailv for ^ual educational activities. O.her 
S^?ivtties /akrng% slg^icant amounts of time include wasninc, 
cleaning upland assorted hygiene activities, snacx, outdoor 
?e??eation and meals. The Ministry programs proviae luncn, tne 
JNJI programs brea^-.fast and lunch. 

Personnel 

The personnel structures of the Ministry and JTJJI programs 
differ significantly. The Ministry relies almost solely on fully 
trained tlachers, operating more or less in isolation in tne 
classroom The JNJI uses teams with fully trained teachers, ^ 
pi?ap^o?:;sional teachers, nutritional service auxiliaries ana 
directors of the centers. It is common for the primary teacher 
in many JNJI classrooms to be a paraprofessional supervised ny 
a professional . The Ministry of Education seems to be based on 
a ^?e iei^^oal personnel structure, the JNJI a more horizontal 
Structure . 
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Materials 

The JNJI, which relies on a standard list for equipping 
classrooms, supplies part of the materials itself, and relies 
on teachers, paraprofessionals and parents to supply the rest. 
The Ministry supplies only a faw basic materials, and relies 
largely on teachers and parents to supply materials. The 
Ministry of Education program and the JNJI transition level 
classes use a textbook or "primer" for 5 ^nd 6 year old children, 
.whose function is to prepare the children for reading and 
writing. There seems to be a general shortage of formal 
materials in many classrooms in both programs and much is left 
to individual teacher initiative. 

Planning 

National plans for presclfDol education for the two major 
programs are developed in the office of the Superintendent of 
Education, a normative body within the Ministry of Education. 
The plans are supposed to be made in consultation with officials 
from the JNJI, the Ministry of Health and others working in the 
area of services to young children. 

At present, a reformulation of preschool education policy 
is undeirway. Preschool education for children in extreme 
noverty has been included as one of the educational priorities 
within long range national strategies for economic and social 
development. It appears likely that children in rural areas 
will have increased priority, followed by children in urban 
poverty areas. Also, children 0-2 years of age in need of 
services will be reached through programs developed by the 
National Health Service. The long-term goal is to reach the 
total rural poverty population in 20 years and the total urban 
poverty population by 1985. It is possible that the JNJI will 
cut its full-da\ programs to a half day, for those families in 
which mothers are not wprking, iiT^der to reach a larger number 
of chijjdren in extreme poverl;;^^ 

An important factor influencing plans has been a 
feasibility study carried out by the Interamerican Development 
Bank and the Chilean Office of Planning. This study examined 
the potential costs and benefits of developing a national 
preschool projjram of Centers of Integral Care co be targeted 
toward urban children in extreme poverty. Using a Chilean study 
(Mapa de Extrema Pobreza) identifying the size, location and 
characteristics of Chile's population living in extreme poverty, 
the study team developed a series of estimates tor costs of 
alternative strategies of services, and hypothetical individual 
and social benefits. This is probably the first study in Latin 
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America that has laid out a hypothetical cost-benefit picture 
for those considering investment in preschool education as 
one means of attacking poverty. 

Evaluation 

There, have as yet been no efforts to evaluate either of 
the major preschool programs in Chile, Many of the experimental 
pilot programs have had clearly defined evaluation cornponencs 
(see next section) • But most evaluation outside these programs 
is of individual children in the classroom. 

The JNJI program uses attendance registers and monthly 
height and weight measurements of children diagnosed as 
malnourished upon entering the program. Anecdotal records and 
observation schedules are used to evaluate cognitive, motor and 
social development. These are applied three times a year. The 
Ministry of Education also uses an observation schedule to 
evaluate cognitive, psycho-motor, and socio-emctional developrrent 
of children enrolled. This instrument is also applied three times 
a year. The M.inistry of Education uses this instrument to 
control passage of children to first grade. 

Experimental Pilot Programs 

There have been two notable pilot programs in Chile 
designed to examine the potential of alternative service delivery 
models for meeting the children's basic educational and physical 
needs, and one rather extensive effort in innovative curricula 
design for preschool programs. 1 

The "Programa Padres e Hijos" (Parent and Child Program) 
of the Center for Research and Development in Education (CIDE) 
is also a program of parent education. This program operates 
. in a rural area of central Chile using trained group leaders 
to work with groups of parents in regular meetings. ' arious 
childrearing themes and issues are discussed, using the 
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In addition co these preschool efforts there is also an 
experimental parent-infant program that may t-i important to 
reference. The "Programa dc; Estimulaci6n Precoz" (Program 
of Early Stimulation) under the leadership of Dr. Hernan 
Montenegro of Chile's National Health Service was a home- 
based parent education program exaitiining the effectiveness 
of instructional manuals in combination with paraprof essional 
home visitors in enhancing the mental development of mrants. 
Control and experimental samples of mothers were chosen from 
among tliose visiting maternal and child health clinics. 
Treatment mothers were taught how to use a series of manuals 
(one per month) giving guidance on infant stimulation for ^ 
children 0-24 months of age. The project team also examinea 
differential effects of mothers and infants entering the 
program at different times in the infant's first year of life 
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pedagogical P^^^^^^^^nl^^^^^ri:^^'^ 
"^°''"''?n Se riivS! an/wh^n tiley'can be active participants 
issues in their lives, a ^ ^ ^^^^^p leaders 

in shaping ^he kno^ledg . ^^^^i materials tnat can be used 

also work with parents to K . 

in the home to stimulate young chiiaren. 

^^^lai-" nroaram (Preschool Center) of the 
The "Plaza ^^^^^^^^J^ , P^°^"encY, vas designed to examine 
Preschool foundation, a private ^^^ncy, ^^^^.^^ 

the effectiveness of a J^^^^ in poor communities in 

delineated by l-^^^.f LaShers. The idea was to see 

ff°?hfpr~io^;irbe fun^rn a small resource base. 

. nu^^er of Chilean educational inst^tuti^^^^ 
ing with adaptation of f ^°P;,eschool program settings, 
oriented Curriculum ^° ^^^^^^^^^ used this curriculum model in 
The above-mentioned ^^^^ J^;''°^J''^hildren and the teacher training 
design of the c^^^^^^^\f°^„^^?^tes eigSt preschool centers with 
model. The JNJI presently ^P^^^^J^^^^rri^ulum model is also in 
approximately 900 students where the curric ____ ^^.^^ ^.^ 



use 

Santiago, 



(in Santiago ^^d Valparaiso; - Teacher Training co'orses 

Oriented Curriculum in their prescnou 



Problems and Challenges 

Perhaps the principal challenge facina Chile', two major 
programs, and others involved with P^l°^,^"°f^l^"i^„^°n extreme 
Lre than a small P^-^^^^f //.fHe^ceif of ill vouig children 
poverty. Currently a total f ^JJS^naior programs. The 

in extreme poverty are attended ^° i^^^°^^3^^^°hildren , has 55.6 
JNJI, with a policy em.phasis ^^^^^^these chi ' ^. 

percent of its matriculation from this „ ^The ^^^.^^^^^ . 

Education has 39 P^^f^^^f^f teaching the remaining 87 percent 
C'f |^rse^cXri?r;n bjMss'if cLtainl? an ambitious one. 

The concerns of those interviewed in the present stu^^^^^ 

reflect other -^/f^f-if,:!?r,3^:;?,^ri Tnade^uacJ Sf current 
of these officials and teachers were. i h ^.^ggarch 

approaches to working with parents, 2) the neea j^^^^ 
on^he situation and priority needs °« f J.J^^iJt^ves to formal 
child, 3) the need co more actively seek aitern 
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p.o,.a.s X. orde. to reach ^^J^^l^f^^ J^;^^ 
If leach, 4) the "^;^„;° '»r,fi°Pa"tn thiflrea , 5) the naod 
instruments P«"°"2f J, '""?an.sV and 61 the need for pro^ran 

|^^S.r.o?e°Serriy and^ concretely to prov.de 
better guidance to teachers. 

one potential P"We„ e.er,es 
are two major P'^°9^™%°P"JfS»netJtIon between the procrans- 

^^^^^^T^--^^ ^--tlon can lU 
afford. 

There is a strong emphasis on quantitative -Pansion of 

the system, and very little f.^.^^i^J/^.^^^ff • eS! "ESTpansion 
program which might be effec.i^e ana er p^^^aos it 

If ?he existing ^rfar^s i^ order to be 

:ife\rirertrfrihose"aspLtr:hic^ Should be maxntai.e. nd 
those which should be changed. 

Conclusions 

Chile has gone as far as -V Latin American co.^ 

probably farther than ^^^^3"^^ J^S^g'^hUdron , especially 
necessary for meeting the "^^^J „ell developed national 

those living in poverty trained people working in 

programs, and many talented and well trainea p P^^ A.-P.erican 
thele progra.T.s. In ^f^tion, Chile is che ^ 
country to nave mappad out ^he nu^l^er and ^^^i^ed potential 

Children living in extreme poverty and to^^ ^^^^^ 

. costs and ^Jf^f^^^"^ ""^f ^^lady" to meet young children's 
:Sicft!o;al'neeI;.''SS4ti:r Ifwlll^ in fact be able to do so 
will be seen in the next few years. 
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Colombia 



Overview ^ tion 

in Coloxnbia, preschool education is currentl^^^ 
of flux and realignment in terms of ser ^^^^^ planning, 

being Cached and levels of ^^T^^i^^^^sehool services being 
?Icently as ^^,^5, 70 percent - P ,ere 

offered were in the P^^^f ^^gencles and weakly f^"^^^- 
Rrattered across a number ot ^9^" (ICBF) , the government 

Toll^lln institute of Fa..ly ^e^^^-^.^f,, --i-^^^/f"' 
agency responsible jY^^^.f Jeg^n to provide a focus an a 
?^so£ce'bare for^rlfchool service. 

Colombia in 1975 -d approx..ately -ur ---.J^li 

under seven years of ^9^' °t,s iArollment in preschool 
^e-range of four to six years bn n-ilHon 

f fi^ -ood^in ?l77^:ri6,5^0^Sr about five percent. 

^though ICBP.s centers for --^-^ -^^-^^^^ 
preschoolers (CAlPs) constitute at pr ^^^^easing in 

funded thrust and the one that is mo P^^ ^^^.^ preschool 

i:nportance and =°^^"f[^^^^e country: the Ministry of 
^ice Pf°g^^!,^if eentSs, and the preschools of the 
Education's P^^scnool centers^ Welfare of the Special 
Administrative Division „ersities and coramunity- 

D?^Ict of BogotS. %;^J^e°'thSr o^ centers. Colombian 
development agencies ^^^f ^^^CAIP program will eventually 
o??!cials have suggested that the CAIP^P^ g^^^^^^ ^^^^^fti 
form the skeleton of . -.tlapf /.^ ,e affiliated,a possibility 
Sa^df r^fe'l ^eir y t^e CAIP funding base. 
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History 



Historicallyr preschool education in Colombia has been 
an urban phenomenon, private Icindergarten centers being buxlt 
in a few major cities serving mostly children of wealthy 
families, or supported by private charity. In 1962, the first 
public kindergartens were built in a few urban centers and 
department capitals. Along with these were built the^ first 
child care center's for children under 4 years of age. Also 
during the 1970 's a series of resolutions were promulgated 
establishing norms for various aspects of preschool center 
functioning. By 1970 there were 28 public kindergarten in 
Colombia. 

In 1968 the Colombian Institute of Family Welfare (ICBF) 
was created to coordinate all action on behalf of young children 
and their families in Colombia. A number of nutrition and health 
programs were incorporated into ICBF, and in 19/0 an ICBF program 
called Community Infant and Young Child Centers (CCI) was begun 
to prpvide service to poverty children and their families not 
being reached by other actions. These centers developed slowly, 
and in 1974 the program was superseded by the passage of Law NQ 
27. This Law established norms for the creation of Centers of 
Integral Attention (CAIP) for preschool children of employees 
in various public and private enterprises, and secondarily for 
the children of the unemployed and indigent. The CAIP program 
is funded by a 2 percent contribution to ICBF of the total 
payroll of all public and private enterprises; ICBF operates the 
program with these monies. 



Priorities and Objectives 

No one set of objectives that would constitute a no icy 
* for preschool-age children exists in Colombia; various insti-- 
tutions have their own objectives. The closest thing to a 
national policy can be found in Law NQ 27 and a 1975 decree 
(NQ 626), outlining the process for tl^e development of a 
national network of programs to provide "integral care" to 
the preschool child. Law NQ 27 and decree NQ 626 nonetneless 
are basically administrative in nature, and do not speak to 
sxibstantive objectives. 

The broad objective of the CAIP program, to provide 
"integral care", is made more concrete by definition of "areas 
of action*', physical care of the child, stimulation for psycao- 
social development, educational action with the family, 
promotional action (including mobilization ot community 
resources), and provision of complementary services. 
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The Ministry of Education program seeks to provide to 
children 3-6 years of age educational preparation for first 
grade. Not included is physical care of young children (nutri- 
tional and health service) . Other institutions have varying 
goals for their activitiss, ranging from provision of physical 
care and security (Foundation for the \doption of Abandoned 
Children), to research and development of educational curricula, 
intervention strategies, and teacher training methodologies 
(National Pedagogical Institute, University of San Buenaventura). 

Most agencies involved in preschool education in Colombia 
are increasingly emphasizing nutritional and health as well as 
educational needs of young children, and the priority of education 
per se is only foremost for the Ministry of Education preschool 
centers . 

Administrative Organization 

ICBF, the agency responsible for general coordination of 
activities on behalf of young children in Colombia, has actual 
administrative control only over its ovm programs, most notably 
the CAIPs. The CAIP program is run by ICBF's regional offices, 
which have a good deal of autonomy in selecting CAIP sites 
within their regions, and actual supervision of CAIPs is done 
by the regional social promotion offices. 

The a-centralization of ICBF's decision making and program 
administration is reflected also at the center level in a 
differentiated center network. In the larger populati^ncenters 
these are "nuclear" centers with a full range of supptirt^ 
and supervisory personnel responsible to a series of "sate] 
and "peripheral" centers located in less densely populated 
areas and relying on the "nuclear" centers for many program 
activities. 

The Ministry of Education has a Division of Preschool 
and Special Education under the auspices of the Directorate 
of Administration. There is also a Division of Curriculum 
Design for Formal Education, one cf whose functions is devel-- 
opment of preschool education curriculum* 

The city of Bogot5 has its own social sector infrastruc- 
ture, pcirt of which is a Division of Social Welfare, with an 
Education Section • As part of this section there have been 
developed 50-60 preschool centers, mostly in marginal areas. 
They are under the broad jurisdictional authority of the 
office of the nayor of BogotS. 

The large majority of children receiving preschool 
services in Colombia continue to do so through a large network 
of private programs. Administration of this network remains 
in the hands of the individuals and institutions providing 
services. 
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The number of prGschools opcracmg m the public sector 
has been estimated by the Bernard Van Leer Fouridation to be 
about 170- This was in 1975; thus it may be over 200 by now. 
The Ministry of Education has about 20 centers; the city of 
BogotS about 50-60 centers; and ICBF is running the remaining 
120, either as CCIs or CAIPs. 

Curriculum and Activities 

The Ministry of Education's preschool centers offer a 
program aimed at enhancing primarily cognitive development. 
Important elements of this program include sensory-motor 
activities, logical reasoning, socialization, aj.^ect and 
artistic and verbal expression. In practice the program 
focus in most Ministry centers is to prepare cnxldren for 
first grade. ICB'' provides supplementary nutrients in a 
number of thp Ministry's preschool centers. 

A typical Ministry preschool center accommodates three 
groups of^hildren during the day: from 7:30 to 10:30 a.m., 
from 10:30 to 1:30, and from 1:30 to 4:30 p.m. . -Each three 
hour session includes hygiene, clean-up and other rouc^ne 
activities, language activities, activities in various learning 
activity c;nters, new activities, free play and motor aevel- 
opment activities. 

ThP. ICBF preschool centers offer a program including the 

and health control), psycho social aeveiopm, munitv) 

w-i +-h the^ familv, promotional action im rne c muj-.j. , 
action with tne lamixy, f programs 
and complementary services of ^^BF. ine x j. % A:30 

-!-Sa^r.si? ^1.^;^^% 

points, Colombian pri _f the aroups they serve. 

?hat reflect je-ds and pr.or t.es of the J--P„^,„,);„ ^ 

The Victoria Bobsio Frescnoox '"i"^ i ooH^^yc^h i n in tradi ticnaixy 
and MS. Bossio herself has P^^^^^^J^^f .""curlicular approach 

oriented early education xn the opment, social- 

emphasizes the following ^^^^f '.^f J^'j^J^!ion?^?l Ld of appro- 
i^^tion (Viewed as the acquis, tion of 

S'privrt^-^ector program ^^pLs^s is offered by FANA, an 
of private J"; P^^^,__is^inq abandoned lower-class cnilor-n 
organization aimed at ^==^^^^5^^^. gince the organization 

and finding adoptive P^^^^^^^^^^^^^^' ^ it is not s-trictly 
serves as a way-station for ^^^^^f^^^f^ts explicit goals are 
comparable to a regular Preschool, ^^|,J/'?i^^ed charitable 

quite comparable to ^hoseo. other privateii ^^trition and 

^reschools. In P-;;^^^^j;°^J^lofa! development, adaptation to 
health, psychological and emotional a F ^^.^333. 
the environment, acquisition of skiiL^, an 
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Personnel 



There is a severe shortage of trained professional 
personnal for preschool education in Colom;:)ia. Alihoug.. a 
number of -aniversities now have training programs (Univorsidad 
Peda^ ca Nacional, Universidad San Buenaventura, UNINCCA, 
Instituto Superior de Educaci6n, CINPE, CIEOI) , the number oi 
graduates is still very small; as recently as 1973, only 57 
teachers c, aduats^d with a preschool specialization in the 
country. Most of the progr?.ins, in addition, are five-semester 
(2 1/2 year) cc irses; only the Universidad San Buenaventura has 
a four-year r ^grara, although the Universidad Pedag6gica Nacion 
is currently^ _anning one. The high demand for more qualified 
personnel created by ICBF's CAIP program is meeting with a 
reeoonse by training institutions, however, and the number of 
^ rofeosional preschool teachers available can be expected to 
increase rapidly over the next few years. 

In the private sector, a major force for training has bee 
Victoria Bossio. Graduates from her Institute, however have 
been principally working in- the piivar.e niddle-class-oriented 
preschool, and the number of graduates is still relatively 
small . 

This lack of specialized professionals has meant that 
preschool programs rely heavily on parapxof ossionals and 
volunteers, and train their staff through brief preservjce 
courses. In the operating model 2d. ICBF's CAIP system, for 
fx^ple, only* a few centrally- located units in each region 
(whe so-called nuclear centers) have a multi-disciplinary 
crofessional ueam. At a more dispersed level (that of the 
satellite centers) only the nter director may be a profes- 
sional, while at the peripheral centers the teacher/director 
is usually a paraprcf essional . At all three operational 
levels, paraprofessiona.1 and volunteer staf-^f round cut the 
program structure. 

For the moment, then, the dem^and for preschool teacners 
is much greater than the supply of trained staff, and the gap 
is being narrowed by preservice training. Program personnel 
represent a mix of levels of training and experience, and 
over the next few years this situation can be expected lo 
continue. The production of more specialized teachers by 
training institutions and uhe diffusion of training through 
inservice courses can be expected to gradually help upgraae 
t-he level of experience and skill of preFChool staff. 
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Materials 



Material resources for learning and play in prescnool 
settings in Colombia are generally fairly scarce. Supplies 
from central program organizations arrive sporadically and 
receive heavy use. Teachers are generally responsiDle tor 
suDpIementing this material with whatever they can get trcn 
colnm lity sources, find as scrap or buy with their own money. 
Ministry f Education preschools, for instance, have iirr.ited 
amounts plastic and wooden toys, most of whicn snow heaw ^ 
wear. Scrap and found materials play an important rolei At 
the ICBF CAIPs there are scrap materials and some woouen toys. 
At site-5 for both pro..,rams, -^er and paints, for instance, 
are scarce or nonexistent. 

UNICE has attempted to support preschool programs by 
providing^some material resources, but these are not enough 
for the dexaand. In general, supplies and materials are 
scarce, and what is available is supplemented by the -^ngenuity 
and resourcefulness of the teachers. 

Planning 

Although the Ministry of Education has two divisions in 
principle concerned with planning for the preschool sector 
(the Divisi6n de Educaci6n Precscola- y Especial, and tne 
Divisi6n de Diseho y Prcgramacion Curricular de E-iucaci^n 
Formal), in practice preschool education pla.xning is aominaue. 
bv ICBF t-hrouch its administration of the CAIP program. 
Current pians^for the latter organization involve a strong 
increase in coverage within the bounds of the legal mandate 
(Law 27 of 1974, and Administrative Decree 626 of 197^), 
wh?ch set as priorities the children of workers, the unempioyoa 
and the "Cor. No upo^r our : has been set for -joverage, no, 
h. ^ an oWrall plan been defined. No well defined plan 
currently exists for monitoring the rxvate sector. 

Evaluation 

Ai^iough the various experimental and pilot prograns 
(see next section) include strong evaluation com.ponents, nox^ez 
f - Ministry of Education nor the ICBF C7.IP program.s nave 
systematic evaluation. Attendance registers are k«pt, but no 
other systematic recc rd-keeping currently exists. 

Ex perimental Pilot Programs 

Two major research efforts and at least one sianlficant^ 
pilot program have been carried out m Colombia in the ^^^a 
larlY ?hild>.ood, a^d have served as a basis for f ^°V^cv ma'e^^^ 
Ld as sources oi .nowledge for practitioners and policy-maKer. 
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on nutrition and f^^^^^^'^^i^^^^^t in i^-^-i^^^'-"^ ^^^^"^^ neighborhoods 
developi..ent have been ^J^^i^f.^^Jt^Jn this series of studies has 
in BogotS. ■^hec.-lminating effort in tn . ^^^^^^^^^ion on 

been a prospective lo^^g^taainai experi contrasting the 

families and children unaej three year, o I ^^^^^ ^^^^ stimula- 
effects of nutritional ^^Pf.J^^^^f ^^^oung^hildren at high risk 
tion on the growth and cevelopraent or^y ^ preanant women wno 
of m^Llnutrition. m ^^is stuay, children were randomly 

had already had one or ™°^^^"^!^"°^"^;^ne of the control groups; 
assignated to various treatments or^^o ^^.^^^ paraprofes- 
stimulation was provided through spec.a v ^^^^^.^ 
sional home visitors using twice weelciy ^^^^^^^ ^^^^^^ 

duration. Although the 1"^^^^^^^;^°"% foi low-up phase is 
children reached three years of age, a to_xo £ 



planned. 



The center for Development of Non-Formal Education 
(CEDEN) began m 1975 a 1°' 3, 1 technique. «ith 

the goal of f-"-;"^ '^^.^ir^e^ghborS^od of BogotS. 

children in a low-incoroe ""f" ""^ ^^^g been tried, 
A variety of materials and approaches ^^^^ „ 

co.^in.n, f '-'"-^ -^i^ rfi'^B sf^d^ trperSenonstra- 
?^f„rdiftrlbrtroni£°rrinted^^ter.als. open d.sco.s.ons. 
circulation of homt-niade toys and object-s. 

Xn call, ,*e Hu.a. ^ J^Vl^ studies 
-^S:aV«eVtrrf i^riU na heal^^ 

interventions on the J«^«|°P^^J^a°,";/i°'3tiSj contrasted the 

-sre^cirs^-co^pSiri Lpie £ 

"u^S^f w:^,^T;"frrriri?crtiS:ra^.d adaptations are bein, 
- planned for other nearby towns. 

A nu^er of other ^iU.. ^orts.ni^^^^'^^ 

local programs are under,.a>, ^"5"°;"«f"eartagena and the pilot 
hood 3=>>ools"^escue itas ^-^^"r-O, ^of ^^^^^^^ 

prograxns of KuAii^H la ^^'^ 
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TO s-orr. up, a considerable a^^^^^ °f -ese ^^^^^ .Vporent.al 
work is underway in Colon^ia at P^jsent, ^„ ^^^^ ^ 3^^^ 

ly applicable strategies are ft ai.r r_n^_ ^h- oHot ^rccra-s have 
oi t^e research effort, and a- ^ ,,,,,,,, -^.e IC3r 

formal or rnfonr.al links .o po-^^> service effori: (wirnin 



p rob ler.s arxd Chall enges 

Ilthough a large amount of money - ^^^^^f ^^^f ^^J^f 
education through the payroll tax of ^^'^ ^7-2974, tne ma or 
Challenges facing Colombian planners in^the a^ earl, 

rhfairifabuiirr/v/-? 

^HVlaS^^ 

lf.ro?a i^tti^fe^^dmSiltra^ive infrastructure that can 
ieterSine. needs, adapt ^ t.elf to the heterogeneity o. . he 
popula'tion and its needs, tram and upgrade tne per.onne. 
Required, and direct the provision of services in a 
requirea, ^^.,^1 j^^v is working very nara to 

coordinated way. ^1 . _ ^.-uc-ur- , much work re^tains 
develop such an aaministrac.^ ve st^uc ux_, 

to be done in this arec;. 

Al^houah speciric coverage goals do not appear to _ 
have bfe^rx?lu.ftliiormulated t^^^^^^^^^ 

spSificany at children of workers, ^^^^ .^^J^^^^f ^1 ??.3 
b?oaden coverage so as to include tne ^^ildren o. f ._^^^s 
of greatest need. Although a -ariety ^^^^^J^i^^-^^^^^t^:; " 
basid day care are being explored and piloted in the coon u.., , 
there is no cleavadministrarive mecnanxsm oy wh.c.. ^fj'' 
S^ernaUves can L included ^hin ICBF-s programs : in spite 
of this, the institute is interestea in and to son,, exr^.r 
is supporting alternative preschool models . 

The further study and determination of P^P^^^f £i- 
the adaptation of existing legislation and mandates to ice i i^ 
n-eds ^ne establishment of a supp-rtive administrative a._.a 
"lining Jrastruct^^e, the^creati.n and upgracing o.^.w^^^ 
rPSource3 the definition of a variety of ^-^i^e.ven.i^ • 

and extension of coverage, are t »asic cnai.cng 
Colombia'! early education at presf;. 
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Conclusions , 

, ^. u 4-=.v^T, a leadership position in Latin American 
Colombia has ^aken a leader .nxpp 3 hasis at the 

education by plc^ciag l ^l^^l the preSchool-age 

high ■^^''^ % L Jstablishinq legislation to 

children of the country, and J^^^^^^^^f^? proaram efforts 
provide the economic resources --ssary for p^o 

in preschool education. There is ^ """^ . ^ J" tructure 

eLly stage -^f development and an ad^ani strati 

gearing up to distribute and =^P^^!^^^,^^^3^ The lack of 

?hat a?e being accumulated for P^^PO^^. The ^^^^ capabili- 

lllTlte''Tnl\l^^^^^^^^^^^ ^^^^^^ 
to extend and broaden its coverage. 
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A COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS 
OF THE COUNTRY REPORTS 



in this Chapter a comparative examination of the historical 

aevelJ mfni! cur?ent state! ^^^^^^^^l^^^.. 
education in Bolivia, ^hile, and Colomoia J^^^^ ? sirrdlari- 
The purpose of the examination ^ll^^|^^°tries within the 
ties and differences am.ong the tnree coum^rxe 
cinLx? of their socio-cultural , economic, political, and 
infrastructural realities. 

Because the ^i-ations of these countries^^^^^ 
children within these ^-^^^^^f not mJan^ to be evaluative, 
the comparative ^^"^^^^^^^^n seekLg out variables that have 
Rather, the focus ^^^^ °^/^!;32?ool education, and trying 
influenced the development of prescnoo^ 
to establish how they have done so. 

A. Historical Antecedents 

'^^^l^^^^^^^.n ^-f^^^^^^^^.'^rp^fsShoo^^uca^Ln. 
factors associated with the developme^ ^^^^^^^ 

Among these have been (1) an i^^^^^^J^^^gg ^nd certain influen- 
the ^or on the part ^f^^^^^^^J^^oJtaSon from Europe of 

tial wealthy men and women, (2) the imp or ^ childhood by 

in urban areas. 

Historically, in all three -^^^f.- /.^renrraltrreach^d 
developed as an urban phenomenon, P;°|J^"^^? ■ ^S^en from 

only the children of the wealthy Those f jw^^ ^^^^^ 
poverty situations involved in pres^^iooi proy 
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,uvVort for ,re.chool f-^^rVi^J^ ^^tT'^^ of 
phase it out oy tr.e er.d o, f -'J/JlH^ hav^n'z 

Veil ■^^^^^ "o^lituof 3.--:.« 

those we cvc ^^^p ' J^^ At ta^.^ vlcce ir. 
about the re^ovzz ov^.^j^j^.J ^ - 3^ 

so^." of tn.z vrescroo. ^^^l^^ll^A JfZ. l^e sensitive 
extremely difficult to ^-^^^^ c^^dren. 
to even zha most m^n^mau neea. Oj ^ 

T^r,. V.'^r, are te^-orized by zhe vcgirr'.sr.-zztior., ^ 

"forced ^ed ---r - . y^^- ^.jo^, 

prohler.s sooy. i-earn ^.-.c. ?- - 

not a very good place zo oe. 

ye aonH -.0. r^on of ^ ^f^J^ 

to alienate zne on-.^ci jror. 

school rather than vrevar^ng n^.m r or . . . 

- A Latin /r^erican Preschool 
Educazion Official, 
February J ^973. 



III. A Comoarative Analysis 
of the Country Reports 
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received only physical care. Programs were often oriented 
toward poor children in extraordinary family situacions 
(orphans or abandored children) . Tne predominant view was 
tha? the cultural and family life-the values--of the poor 
were deficient, and that the poor must oe mculcatea wiuh 
the values -of the wealthy classes. It is worth notxng tnat 
historically, school failure of poor children did net play 
Hole as or.; of the factors influencing the aevelopment of 
earl^ childhood education in Bolivia, Chile or ColorrJ^ia. 

in Chile and Colombia private preschool systems developed 




nity for po-_ . 
system or other area? of lite. 



The^ecade of the sixtie. marked something Cf a '"'f^ershed 
in thf hiftor?cal evolution of ^e.chool education in Latin^^^^^ 
America in general, and this was °;t''^ii.3,est in 

•n particular. It was during ^^^f J^^^" ^^f ^^Sial develooment 
school education in the Pj^^^f p'ecicuoation of 

gan to grow. Nonetheless, tne educational prec^ ^^^^^ 

all Latin American governments ^^^^^^ -^^^ rim ^^^^ 
salization of primary ed- nation and ^^^^^f ^-J^f.f signifi- 
of early childhood education dm not express 



cant action until the seventies 
B. Quantitative Overview 



in srite of the pauciry and unrealiability of the available 
data on p'reschool education! P-^icularly ^.^olivia it i.^ 
possible^o gain some understanding °f ^°^f g noted 

through examination of Q^^^^^^^^tn n^esentinq ?he following 

that the present investigators, in presenting tne described. 

data, had to assume comparability m populations being 

Perhaps t.e most telling fact with respect to Pres^hool^_ 

education in the three countries is P^^^^^^^^l. j.^ shown in 

school-age Population (4-6 years of age) enroll^^^^^ ^ 

table 1, this figure xs about 7.9 P^^^^^^ color±>ia- A recent 
mated 9.4 percent xn Chile, ^"^^^ P^^Jf Educaci6n Preescolar en 
report by Gaston Mialaret for ^^ESCO (La Educ.c^^^^^ attending 

ll.T.To[ fn^S^:Sir:re°?fw -^^cMion 



extreme poverty"). 



I 


Bolivia ' 


Chilel 


I 

1 Colcmbia 


Total population | 
rnatriculation j 
% 4-6 pop. enrolled i 


498,200 
39,793 
'7.98 


1,535,741 
148,181 
18.4 


' 1 

j 1,332,909 ' 
1 96,566 i 

i 5 ! 

1 1 

i 



Table 1 : Preschool matriculation for 
Bolivia, Chile and Colombia 



in terms of percentage of programs, private and public, 
Colombia has by far the largest private matriculation perhaps 
reflecting its (until recently) lesser commitment to tne 
population living in extreme poverty. Table 2 presents a 
breakdown of the situation in the three countries. (The trend 
in all three countries is for the public sector to play a 
greater role in the development of preschool education.) 





1 


9 i 
Bolvia^ 


Chile ! 


Colombia ' 


Private 
Public 


25 
75 


81 1 


69 
31 




Table 2: 


Percentage of children in 
public and private programs 
at preschool level in 
Bolivia, Chile and Colombia 





Whii'^ tliere are no comparable statist/cs on urban-rural 
matriculation, due to Bolivia's eliminaticsfi of rural preprimary 
progrcuns in 1975, differences in the percentage of urcan-rural 
populations, and an emphasis in Chile cn planning for urban 



^ Estimate is for total preschool-age population 

^ Private in Bolivia includes the "decentralized" sector 

for example, day care prograrr.s run by the mining companies, 
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rather than rural areas, it is clear that at present preschool 
education is mainly an urban phenomenon in all three countries. 
In Colombia about 93.5 percent of all matriculation ip urban. 
In Chile the figure may be even higher. (An estimate would 
be 97 percent, using a 1976 statistic of 4500 children enrolled 
in rural areas.) 

The student-teacher ratio in the three countries varies 
frcm about 25 to 1 in Colombia to a';Out 28 to 1 in Bolivia and 
30 to 1 in Chile {by law). These are rough figures, but they 
demonstrate the generally hiah— by European and American standards- 
student-teacher ratios to be found in Latin America. Even with 
this high ratio, it must be remembered that some teachers of 
young children in Latin America have minimal training in early 
childhood education. 



ions 



C. Objectives and Prior ities 

Perhaps the most distinctive feature of early childhood 
education in the three countries is their emphasis on the _ 
nutritional and health as well as the educational needs or young 
children. In Colombia and Chile, particularly, there is an 
emphasis on integrated actions, with the physical well oeing 
of the child an important component of program planning deci 

Early childhood education in all three countries is high 
in rhetoric and policy documents and relatively low in finding. 
Chile and Colombia, facing fewer basic inf rastructural problems 
than Bolivia, have managed to comittl't more resources to early 
childhood education. It may be hypothesized that, in general, 
concern for young children's needs must wait till a certain 
minimal functioning of the primary education system is achieved. 

Recent poli'^v documents from Chile and Colornbia, and 
especially from Chile, suggest growing concern for the low 
socio-economic status population as a priority target. This 
policy trend, apparent also in other Latin Air.erican countries, 
has important implications for the future development 
preschool education in terms of strategies selected and priority 
needs attended to. 

A policy priority in all three countries is working with 
parents to better meet young children's needs. Yet few effective 
Mechanisms exist, oarticularly in the national PJ^?^^^' 
working with large numbers of parents in a more than margm^x 
f ash ion - 
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Chile and Colombia provide an example of countries moving 
toward the formulation of one unified policy for V^.^^, T^-^"^;^^,, 
Srough coordination of responsibilities by one umcrella agency, 
an Chile nonetheless, there is still division of ^urisaiction 
between the Ministry of Education and the JNJI) . 

Feeding programs for young children have historically 
been the highest implicit priority of governments in Latin 
America, perhaps due in large part to the availability of 
international agency -food donation resources. Yet with 
recognition of the complexity of young children's problems, 
and the importance of the familial and comjnunity environm.ent^ 
the recent tendency has been to prioritize integral action 
involving many agents and a number of sectors. This requires 
specific and concrete objectives, especially as responsibility 
for action must ba clearly delegated. 



D. Orqanizgtionand Administration 

The organization of prescfiool education in Chile and 
Colombia offets evidence of the as yet unresolved issue of 
responsibility for educational policy. In both countries chere 
are two principal agencies— the Ministry of Education and the 
JNJI in Chile (under the Ministry of the Interior), and IC3F in 
Colombia (unier the Ministry of Health). Whether or not this 
division of authority has created, or is creating, aaministrative 
problems is difficult to determine. There is- supposed to be a 
good deal of cooperation and inter-agency planning. Also, 
Responsibilities are somewhat different. In, Chile, for example, 
the JNJI program is focused on children in poverty, the Ministry 
of Education program less so. 



The existence and growing responsibilities of the ICBF in 
Colombia and the JNJI in Chile suggest that there is a tendency 
for preschool education to pass out of che jurisdiction of the 
M.inistry of Education in both countries. The reason for tnis 
trend is not clear. It may be that the Ministry of Education is 
not designed to deal with nutritional and health needs, and not 
flexible enough to target services to particular groups of 
children (e.g., poor children). 



Chile and Bolivia both show a tendency to centrali'/e ^ 
decision-making and program planninc; almost all early chxldhooa 
education activity depends on official governmem: agencies. Tni 
is not true in Colombia. Perhaps, because of this, there he 
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been more of a tende.ncy in Colon'hia to ^^'P^^^'"^"' 
^Le effective .odels, the tenaeacj .„ CO or..a^«^^ 

^irtrli^afp?i;S^frnu^««-"^„t2;ast.n/.odeis fc. other 
countries in the area. ^ 

^"?hiflalk of cLwIu.a?ion Offers the disadvantage of 
!!=i of contJoi over oh^ic^ of sub-group within the population 
to receive services. 

While none Of the three countries are 

^Vl :Allr'll.Tof crs^oSfafla^fan/Lt^i^Lce to pSys.cai 

necesL^i:" iiso/there the reaUty of pressing ~ 

at the primary, secondary and ^^^i^^^^^^^.^^^lt^' particular young 

r^fr:^rtrafly^o^^eSr :war dLeloping strate- 
^es of early stimulation for infants and toddlers. 

Administratively, f^^i^try preschool programs in Cdombi^^^. 
are tied in ^j^h special education to the^^^ 

^^'E^^e^ ^^^esSo^reduition is thus not viewed as a 
separate level of the education system.^ 



1 • ^onv that there have been a few excellent pilOu 

This is not to deny tnat, mere aavc proar- a ^adres 

rh-iif^ anri Bolivia — for example, the Frogr a 
programs in Chile ana tson-vxa a. • Kr^i-h r-nnn-rios — but 

e Hiios which is currently operating in b°th coun^ie. 
onlj ?o point out that in Colombia, aive ity has been more 
a policy. 



in Perfi, initial Education the national pr.^.hooprogra™,^n3S 
now become a separate directorate, and it >-ems to 
the P-"ive effect of separating preschool^^ed^^^^^ .aucation 
people's minds, as a distinct, xevcx 



system. 
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The implicit tendency is for the pre-primary year — kindergarten — 
to be attached to first grade, and thus become part of the 
primary system. The question whether preschool education is to 
become an integral part of the national education system in the 
three countries, or whether it will pas3 out of the Ministries 
of Education into other hands, remains unresolved. But the 
resolution of tiiis question will do much to dictate what form 
early childhood education takes in these countries in the future. 

Finally, Cffe clear administrative problem in all three 
countries has been a lack of inter-agency and inter-sectoral 
coordination. The interactive nature of young children's 
problems (i.e., the inseparability in practice of health, nutri- 
tional and educational needs) and the scarcity of resources point 
to the necessity for coordinated action. There have indeed been 
agreements at the policy level in all three countries. Bat 
these agreements break down at the operational level, as 
problems of financial and personnel responsibility, lack of 
parallel infrastructure at the local level, and time constraints 
due increased need for planning, become apparent. 



E . Personnel 

All three countries have a system for categorizing the level 
of teacher qualification, the basic distinction being between 
professionals, who have received either 2 or 4 years of training 
in early childhood education (2 years through Normal Schools 
and Pedagogical Institutes, 4 years through the University 
system), and paraprofessionals, who often receive short training 
courses of 2-6 weeks and occasional in-service seminars. 

The Ministry of Education programs in Chile and Colombia 
tend to use fully trained teachers, while the ICBF and JNJI 
programs tend to rely more on paraprofessionals working under 
the supervision of a master teacher. Bolivia's Ministry of 
Education program also uses fully trained teachers . 1 But, as 
the Bolivia report indicates, one of every four teachers working 
at the preschool level has no special training for working with 
young children. 



Lack of fully trained personnel, and resources to train th 
is a problem throughout Latin America. Thus, the new style of 
personnel use (sometimes called "differentiated staffing") being 
applied by JNJI and ICBF holds some promise of being a realisti 
alternative in the struggle to reach larger numbers of young 



^ These are normal ichool graduates, by and large, not university 
graduates. 
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children in need of services. There has been some criticism 

the greater use of paraprofessionals as teachers, particular- 
ly with^reference to the quality of the educational P^ograr. 
B^t ihe disadvantages of using paraprofess.onals may rerlect 
a lack of adequate training and in-service support, rather tnan 
an inherent problem. 

one seeming advantage of P^^^P^°-^ = f ^'^^i^^^f ^i^,^^/"^^ ' 
that the paraprofessionals tend to come ^ ^^^^^e 
lower-middle classes, and thus can potentially laentify core 
closely with the needs and values of ^ha children and their 
families. It was noted by the investigators in 
entries that many preschool teachers coming from the ux^iyer 
c.ii-if.Q are from the upper clcsses or their societies. Tne^^ ao 
not have firs? hand acquaintance with the problems of poverty 
and i^s effects on children. This could ^^P-^;;\-^y,^i^5i, 33 
oroblems of poverty families are or ten blamed on the ^^^-^l^^^ 
?S2mseTJes-Lme cultural def iciency-rather than on social- 
structural inequalities in society . 

Except where they have worked as paid paraprofessionals. 
the use of parents as personnel, particularly as teachers, has 
been extremely limited in all three countries. There is no 
tradition in Latin America of parent involvement in the ^lass 
room. In addition, many parents (particularly mothers) of poor 
children have other children to attend to, or m.ust work to 
port the family. The possibility or significantly greater us., 
of parents as personnel is questionable. 

With respect to the question of support personnel--nurri- 
tioni5ts, health workers, counselors— the structures of Chile s 
S'J? I^S ColoKi^ia's ICBF appear to be more conducive to incorpo- 
ration of such personnel than the structures or tne Ministries 
of Education in all three countries. The former organizations 
relv more on "horizontal" teams, working at the program level, 
and less on a vertical structure which leaves tne teacner _ 
isolated This team approach is ve^y promising as a v/ay or 
dealing with the multifaceted needs of young children living 
in poverty. 

One interesting finding in all three countries is tiie lack 
of adequate mechanisms for in-service training of . ^ 

personnel. This lack is particula>.ly harmful for P^^^a"; 'eCe? 
Eut it also affects teachers transferring from ^he prin-ary -e.ei 
(not too uncommon) anc teachers who have been working {^H^^^^ 
With outdated pedagogical ideas, ^-^f f =^ "^^J^^'Jif new 
particularly important at the preschool level, ^^^^^^'V J^-^oom 
demands on preschool teachers (e.g., working °^^-^^^?,^^^^^j5^;3°°'' 
with parents and community, helping to aiagnose healtii problems 

of children) . 
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r . Educaticn al Curriculum 

In all three countries there exists what is called an 
"official orocrar/'. This program., developed v/ithm the 
Ministry of Education, generally consists of a scries of broad 
obiecwives indicating the values and behaviours to incul - 
caf-'d in children, and a series of developrr.ental objectives, 
based mor less on expected norms of behavior/ability tor 

young chile at different ages. 

At the pre-primary lo,vei, obj ctives tend toward prepara- 
tion of children for first grade. At this level, also, the 
tendency is .or objectives to be focus i on academic abilities;^ 
this ip especially true m the year coirur.only called "transicion' . 

Tn Chile and Co.UiUbia there has been a resent tend^.T.cy to use 
d^velL^pmental theory morrcs and guidelines) from the United 
estates and Europe (m particular Eiagetian theor: and Geseil 
norms). Expected behaviors and abilities within a certain age 
rang- are translated into concrete behavioral objectives and 
then into suggested pedagogical activities, or experiences ic 
vounq children. Nonetheless, the psychological basis for 
-orriculum has no counterpart m a practical pedagogy— how the 
-ia-,sroom teaching-learning situation should be struc tured . 

lack was found to be ccirjnon -jn all three countries, ana 
to some extent was not even viewed as a proolem. As mentioned 
i" the Chile ^epcrt, tne pedagogical orientation of classroom 
■ eachers is to a large extent depe.ndent on individual mclma- 
v_^ori '-^nd previous training. 

It is argued in all three c--:ntries that the official ^ 
curriculum should be adapted to local realities. The curriculum 
Itself is nor viewed so m.uch as an operational plan as a frame 
work within which plans can be developed. This leaves a good 
deal tc the initiative cf local-level teachers and administrative 
support staff, and may pose a problem as paraprof essionals take 
on more teaching rc'es. (In Chile and Coloirijia, the JNJI and 
ICBF aie xequired tc use the official program developed by the 
Ministry of "Education, whose curriculum developers may not always 
be mmdrul of the program development stratc^g-les of these agencies.)^ 

'Evidence from Chile, Colo'ibia, and Bolivia suggests that 
-onsc OU5 application of particular pedagogical models is very 



Exceptions to this gen-iralization can be found. For example, 
in Chi Le tnere is exper i '"'entation ■^xt.h the Cognitively 
Ori-nted Lurri,:ul'um as a peda.j ' I basis for actLvities. 



Currently, ICBl' and the Ministry cf Education in Colombia avs 
working to'-jother to develop a joint curriculum. 



limited. It is net at all clear that one peciagoqic^i - : : jel 
should guide alL preschool education m any coun.r*/. HJt>^i^r. 
terms of applicatioi. of curriculi^ri — official prcgrar--a:: the 
center and' ^^lassroom level, any set of ooiectiveG Decc -33 rr.uc.^. 
nore powerful within the context of a consistent frarovork for 
student and teacher interaction. In tnis type of settmc all 
the components of curriculum — including materials, classroc^. 
structure, student-teacher and studenr-s tudt^nt interne tiop- - 
reinforce eac!i other. 

Common also to all three countries, but particularly 
relevant to Bolivia's situation, is a lack of serious cnnsicer- 
ation of t..e so jLO-cultural contexts in which early childhood 
education programs are being developed. ^^he official prograr.s 
in^a^ll three countries reflect tnc thinking of psycnolocists 
concerning the development of the individual child, but not ^ 
quest;.o^r\3 of cultural' and ethnic identity and language. This 
lack is particularly significant in Bolivia, where two tairds 
of the population are eitnei Qaechua or Aynara, and hundreds ^ 
of thousands of young children speak little or no Caszellano.; 
A basic ques^ lOii^ remaining to be addressed m Bolivia is whet:ier 
preschool education should serve as a vehicle for acculturation 
of Bolivia's Indian population, or as a vehicle for etnnic 
affirmation, forming one small part of a nat: ".al rncv . ent to 
realign Indian-Span? sh relations. 

In all three countries, but particularly in BoLiv:^-, tne^^ 
is an inadequate supply of educational materials in most eat ^ 
childhood classrooms^. This problem is not uniformly seriot - 
m many private centers and public centers in the larv^^ cities 
there are enouah materials for childr-n. But it is often m tr.e 
preschool centt^rs sex-vmg the poorest children— m rartmal uro^: 
and rural zones — that educational mat-ru.als are in snort supply. 

Lack of materials has one un ' anned advantace, hQ-.;ever . It 
has led, m individual cases, to gr*. ^-r use of teach jr-r:.ac: ant 
locally constructed toys, games, block.. ^ puzzles. Tii^se are 
ot -en inexoetsive and very creative, and can be made by paretts 
who could not otherwise afford educational materials for th-^ir 
children. To somie extent, locally constructed materials are 
also culturally more appropriate, being somtetimes based cn local 
games, animals^, work materials, etc. The potential use xor 
locally constructed and tCc _-:ier-miao materials is oroi^i^oly 
greatel at t:va preschool tnan at other levels of tno euucat" tna^ 
s y s t em . 



^ In rectnt hous_-^hold con-^ur li found t:_At I 3 . 7 ■> o 

Bolivians sp.eak Spams;; at rLome, 2b, 3?. speetk Qu^:. ::n-a at J 
18,5'^ ^,pedk Ay mar . 
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G. Pl anning 

The conter.t and ext.cnt of plans for early childnocd educa- 
tion in the three countries var^- v/idely, the procesr.es mvol-v-^^ 
in planning less .o. Of the three, Chile appears to navo toe 
nSs? clearly laid out plans for the next rew years m tern, or 
naMondl priorities for types of programs to oe aeveiopea ana 
?aJge? populations reached! In Coloiri^ia, as the Colon^.a report 
;fn?ions ther- is no one national planning group or iP.ecncr.is^ 
?o' ea?i; cSiLhood education c-lthough ICBF, through Law 27 
^?;.:h!^as the central res n.ihility ^^^^^^^^ 

S^ions^^forTn^c^ea^se fn .r^-^ri-::^ Sv^rage, .::ere do not 
appear to be any strategic plans. 

The contents of available planning J^°!;-/^^Ji^.^i.3 
and Colombia :..iggest a targeting of efrort m tm.se t./o cou ..i^s 
toward the poor, in Chile toward t:he rural P°°; -J ^op 

followed by^hose children living in ^^^^^^^"^^^ P;°^^Jc1f ■ s Sglonal 
areas; in Colombia toward the rural poor ^ through ICBtsrgio 
offtc;s), and the marginal urban poor in Colo-^ia's -pid.y grow 
mg slums and urban squatter settlements ^%^^;'^Jr^ 

divide responsiDility by ''^gS^^^^'^l^ / ^ 

Educarion responsible tor caildren 2-6 ^th. Mx..is„r - . , 
National Health Service responsiole for rhose 0 2 i^a-.s or age t 

The process of planning is generally ^^^^tralized .n all |; 
tr.ree co-aStries, decision-making being the most ciearl. _ce...r^^ 
nn Chile and Bolivia, wnere officials m che M.niSv.r.. o h^^c^r-o.x 

of Education and ICBF makf separate plans. | 



In Bolivia., a country still two-rh.ras rural, ^;tn 
t'.n scattered ov.r -ery difficult Anaean terrain, e. .c-. v^- 
^lannina at the prescncol level is constramea by 1^...-. o. 
?r-ascructura to implement plans. One tentative soiution nas 
bee; to eUma^ate tne preschool level per se in rural a.eas, and 
rnteqratrit mco a basic cycle. (Distinctions between pre- 
xntegra.e a , ^ased on age have ai..ays oec-.- 

primary and primary in rur._ ,^ ^^^.^^^^ ^.,3 been 

sSaped by ethnic and geoaraphxc realities to a greater e.ten. 
than in Chile and Colombia. 
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H. Ev'alua tion 

Evaluation <. -i^ onal plans, national prograjp.s , progress 
of children la inaiviciial cidssroons, and pilot program.s has nor, 
s*?en of uniform ^-iportance for the three countries ex jnined in 
this study. Ch^ie, with its g ■nerally unified national plans, 
seeras to be concerned with macro-ef feci:s; Colombia and Bolivia 
appear less concerned. In both Chile and ColoiTLbia there have 
been a nurJier of pilot programs with evaluation components, and 
in Bolivia chere is at least one {Padres e Hi]os).l 

With respect to national programs, there have to the present 
been no eftorts in any of the three couivtries to evaluate overall 
program effects. At the classroom level there are both standard- 
ized 2 and locally construcr.ed instruments (e.g., checklists for 
student completion of objectives) available, but these instruinents 
have not been consistently and widely applied. Chile has used 
standardized ins tru.Tients to a grater extent than the other tv/o 
countries, because in Chile these instruments are used to controx 
promotion . 

The dcxta base of the Ministry of Education programs consists 
mostly of such information as how many children are enrolled, how 
manv teachers are working, etc. Reports from teachers and local 
supervisor.: to the national level form the remainder of the data 
base; these reports are generally quantitative but usually include 
an impressionistic elenent describing progress and problems. 

A good deal of interesting information has emerged from 
evaluations of various pilot programs in all three countries. 
(Although these evaluations are often conducted under difficult 
field conditions, pilot program developers have recognized tno ^ 
importance of a data base and some measure of control for examining 
program effects.) The problem at present appears to be Knowing 
what to do with this information, knowing how to use it for plan 
ning future programs. 



' -Biis program is considered to be as much a :ial, cx^.^-uz^t/ c^U:^^ 
effort as a strictly educational pilot program. 



By "standardized" we mean constructed by sr-cialized 
at the national level, to record student abilities in 
general and progress on particular objectives. See L 
report discussion of evaluation. 
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A common feature of classrocir-leve?. evalaation m at 
least Chile and Colombia is periodic measurement: or chixaren s 
height and weight. This forms the basi.-> for evaluatior c. tae 
nutritional and health status of the ohMdren. In tne J^ul 
and ICBF program,s and in pilot programs, there co seen to ^e 
some more detailed efforts to examine the nutrxtional anc 
health status of the children 

Constraincs on evaluation in all three countries ai e 
numerous. Within the national programs in particular, lac.^.^ 
of personnel and resources, lack of concretely aerinea coaxs, 
and diversity in quality of program activities at tne .ocax 
level have made program macro-evaluation aifticult. /^so, 
national programs .n Chile and ColoirJ^ia have ^-^ust^ recent] y 
embarked on new paths, with new mandates to^ultixi. tn. 
local level, many teachers appear to have their han-s -u..! 
juct coping with day-to-day operatr.ons. 

Chne and to a lesser extent Colombia, appear to have 
heq'on the orocess of building a data base upon whicn to base 
future plans and strateaies at the national level. 

The tension in the three countries, between the desperate 
need cf large numbers of children for iTjnediate intervention 
Jo overcome'the effects of poverry, and tne^ need develop 
eff--tive and efficient s tr ategicii^c attacK vario-s mani esta 
tions of Dovertv, is demonstratea i\an ambiguity toward tne ^ 
eia^ua?"ion issuL While aware at rh> importance of evaluation- 
both formative and summative-as an important ins.r-urr.ent .or 
controllina program quality, many policy-makers ana progic-m 
p?annerf seem to feel that i. is secondary to tne process o. 
delivery of services per be. 

I . Somo__ Cpncr a 1 I f- s u e s__ 

The limits of this comr-jrat^ve examination hav- beer.^set 
to some extent by the distinctive socio-economic cuxturax, 
ar^ political realities in whicn prescnool education is f u ..tic.in 
Sr^i^iie' Colombia, and Bolivia. In this secticn, some of tne 
conSxtS^l correlates of the developm.ent of pieschool education 
xn eaS country will be discussed briefly, with tne P-pcse^of^^ 
appertaining which factors may influence trends an eacn country . 
The assuTption is m.ade that there are both context- soeci.xc 
fact's and ur.iversal factors operating m all tnree countries. 

Because preschool education has been historically an uroan 
phenomenon in Latin America, it is likely thaLLn.degre.o. 
Svb,anization influences the development of a nation^ Wr?^s, 
network. Chile being the most urbanized or tne .-.cu .un_r.. 
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has also demonstrated a longer historical interest in preschool 
education at official levels. Colombia has been urDanizing 
rapidly, if chaotically, and as the Colombia report states, 
the sixties — a period in which effects of urbanization began 
to be apparent— brought a surge of interest in services for 
young children. Interest in preschool education in Bolivia-- 
still largely a rural country — has-J^'et to make itself felt m 
any significant fashion. 

Interest in attacking malnutrition in young children, 
apparent on the part of the governments of Chile and Colombia, 
also aopears to have had soin-off effects on preschool education. 
Chile's national milk orogram of the late sixties end eariy 
seventies, and the primary-school feeding program, created a ^ 
corps of social scientists and interventionists who st.imulatec 
interest in early educational inter' ert ion , 'In Colombia, 1C5F 
has expanded its mandate from basic care and meeting physical 
needs to developing educational progra^ns. These natural 
extensions of action from nutrition to multiple intervention 
are worthy of examination as one approach to expansion of ear. y 
childhood education throughout Larin America.! 

As preschool education develops in Bolivia, decision-makers 
in the country will be faced with a set of factors unique tc rhi 
three countries examined xn this report, but pertiener.t also to^ 
Feru and Ecuador. First of all, rugged geographical features 
the Andean region raise questions regarding the most effective 
strategies for infrastructure deve '.opment and expansion of 
services. The delicate ecological conditions of altipiano, 
highland m.ountamsides and valleys call for mterveiirion strategi 
that do not radically alter the socio-cul tural system adopted ry 
the Indians over hundreds of yee^rs to assure survival. Child 
rearing strategies have proven in many parts of the world to be 
functional adaptations to environmental threats and stresses. 
This is true also in the Andean highlands, and must be taKon 
into account as plans are made to develop educational strategies 
for parents and young children. Finally, the previously mentione 
issues of cultural policy (toward accultu-.' on or cultural 
pluralism?) and language policy must be part of the decision- 
making process when Quechua and Aym.ara populations are involved. 

Colombia is faced with a problem common to all but a few 
Latin American countries (Chile being one of the exceptions), 
and one that will inevitably affect future development of pre- 



Two questions then arise: Can supplementary feeding program? 
be expanded into educational programs? Cl-i supplonentary 
feeding infrastructure be made use of? 
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school educat:-n. This 12 the very high birth rates ar.i 
declining infant mortality. About twenty percent of 
ColoirJDia's popular .on is b years old or younger; 23 percent 
is 6 years old or under. An available data li.dicato tha-c 
pregnancy rates are five times higher among low-mco.-.e than 
a -cng high-income v/omen. (The situation is very similar in 
Bolivia. ) 

How v/ill Colombian planners cope with this trend, in 
terms of preschool services? What strategies can be evolved 
that will help increase coverage above the present extremely 
low levels? It must be noted again that only 5 percent of 
Colombia's young-child population is enrolled in preschool 
programs, and of that 5 percent the majority are from the 
middle and upper class. The example of Colombia is not 
unusurtl. The question of numbers reached becom.es ever rore 
import. in+- as Latin K-r^.evica' s preschool population grows fron 
the present 80 mil lie ^. to abort 150 irillicn b^_the yea -_20 : p ■ 

One possible solution to the problem of coverage is 
suggested by Chile's strategy o'^ defining clearly rhe extert 
and location of the young-child population living in extr^^e 
poverty (through the Maoa de Extreii.a Pobreza) . Thii^ solutior 
suggests that children most ..n needl must be identified ana 
targeted for services. Chile is the only Latin Ar.ericen 
countrv that has thus far defined its poverty population in 
this manner. But as prioritizing of target populations rcr 
services becomies more crucial in countries like Coic^ia, zr.e 
Chilean model might prove useful. 

A number of other non-educational factors like rhe ones 
discussed above for Bolivia and Colombia have influenced, 
and will in the future influence the development of prescnoci 
education in the thren countries. Most of these are internal 
to the tiiree countries — extent and type of economic activity 
women, income and resource redistribution policy, general nealrn 
and nutritional status of the population, changing family struc 
tures. A few are external— international agency interesns ana 
funding patterns, the role of foreign technical conscirants, the 
influence of developments in neighboring countries. 

It appears that no one set of contextual factors operaces 
in all countries, and that the operating factors influence eacn 
other. In Bolivia, for example, inforu-.al childcare networks 
that have ooerated efff-ctively for generations m the rurai 
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^ woren become increasingly invoUed 

areas may no longer work woren choice of incorre 

in urban marketing and . Y!^J^^?;-lv being considered 

redistribution strategy xn Coloj^i. r.^i^^-vaUable at the 
at the present-may PJ^^^^^^^^-tJieS 'the ^oor nutritional and 
^hfartntair f fie S"ng-cbi rd^populat^on .Ul inevitably 
influence the types of programs developed. 

certain broad -cro-educatxona, faccors. some J 
- rd^nfll -ends in early childhood 

program development, 

THe locus of aa..inistra..We and fina.cial^contr^^^^ 

early childhood P'^°9""'%^" ^'^J^';, a^veloped. Programs under 
effect on the g^tern of progra^s^developc ^^^.^^ 

the control of the nir.istiy „f o-lTnarv educatioA, 

have tended to De downwara TH.re is a 

resen^lln, in format the *-'.val pr n,a.^.-y.te.^^^ 

SITv^itj'ihlJdr n^throughou t^^^ 
wnether this model, wxtn ^^s .air y ^x^ensi 
f^riferL^cr^rerts^^fsrarcf r;srur r3-rr.inal-ur.an and 
rural comniuni ties—remains unanswered. 

1 ^n.- -c:itv of the Bolivian setting 
The -cio-geographical d . ^,,,,,1, tailored 

would seem to call ^ Y^^'^Ji^^^t ail educational decision- 

strategies. Yet in Bolivia, almo ^ ai question- 

nuikinq and control • ne evolved by that 

able whether flexible enough ^J^^^^-^;^^.^ f^r Mirisrries of 
, Kiorto'-if ?eirixi-srte^d io ftfaUies of planned dr.er- 
sity. ^ 
Although in Colo.^xa there cnt^ 

loci of control f°^/^ '^"^f °rea?e^ centralization, under 

activities, the tendency is^o^ard create ^ apparent 

ICBF. The question m ^°i°f ^^^^^;^^eiqed, or will its principal 
diversity of strategies that have erne ged^ ^^^^^ 

model, the CAIP, oagin to supersede ocne 

1 Colombia's Law m 27 ^-^^J-'-f^f'^PA-^ monthly payroll to 

?sr.iorrupro"tTfTts%rri 2i dhoo^ 

riif :orKer:-^rf ?..ese^?nduft;:ef tnd^'to a lesser extent, the 
under-and unemployed. 
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ongoing in Cartagena? The tendency toward centralisation of 
administrative authority in the ICBF may assist in tne 
transition of preschool education in Coicrisia tron a largely 
private system' supporting niddie-an'1 upper-class cr.ilaren, to 
one serving the rapidly growing urban and rural pov.-rty popula- 
tion. 



J. Conclusions 



Comparison of the extenr and nature of development of _the 
national preschool networks in the three countries chosen for 
examination offers an exair.ple of the wide variety of facrors 
influencing preschool education m Latin Am.erica. While the 
main concern of this chapter has been with educatio.ial fac^-.ors, 
it is clear that non-educational factors at least indirectly 
affect decision-making at this level of the education sysren. 

i To an extent, the challenge in Coloinbia and Chile hcs been 

i t-o take the existing network nf uncoordinated, difruse prescnool 

i activities and turn it into a instrurrent of social aevslopr.enc 

J policy and action. Chile is further along than Coloiriia on tnis 

path; but the trend in Coloiriia is toward more foc-sec acrion. 

1 Bolivia, with a good part of its population continuing to live 

5 near subsistence levels, has not yet turned to preschool eauca- 

I tion as an instrument of social development, 
i 

I The potential effectiveness of many of the pilot prograrr>s 

f ongoing in Chil nd Colombia, and to a lesser extent Bolivia, 

1 is beginning ro ue recognized within Latin America ana by mter- 

! national agencies. Some of the features of tnese procrams— 

{ reliance on community- level hur.an and financial reso'urces, 

I sensitivity to local values and lifestyle, direct worK witn 

! parents — sneak directly to the constraints within whicn pre- 
I ■ school education in Latin America must develop. 

i Many specific issues within each of the broaa fearures 

discussed in this chapter—priorities and ^bjectiv^s, organiza- 
tion, educational curriculum, personnel training and use, ere. - 
remain unresolved. Will control of preschool education in Chi e 
and Colombia eventually reside within or outside of the /ministry 
of Education? Will education be the central component or Pre- 
school programs, or will it be secondary to physical and custociai 
care? Are present levels and content of rraining °/ 
teachers approoriate? How will Colombia, Chile and Boii. ^ evtiL 
be able to reabh more than a small percentage of the prescnooi 
population in need of services? Some of these issues will be 
discussed in the chanter on Key Questions. This comparative 
examination makes it' clear that (1) preschool education as a 
system is just beginning to develop in the tnree countries, ana 
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( 2) there are no hard and fast formulas for guiding decisions 
that will have to be raade— the institutional, socio-culturil , 
nomic, and political contexts of each country are at least 
ewhat distinct, and will require at le=:st son^owaat distinct 



ceo 
somew 

strategies of intervention. 



I an auare that there exists a grour 
of development psychologists that 
contends that 80% (to cite a figure) 
of a child's cognitive/ social developr.er,z 
patterns are determined experiences rie 
has before reaching first grade. I don'z 
know how much of a consensus exists or: 
this in the profession, hut the pvesenz 
programming of funds for education by 
international development agencies most 
certainly ignores whatever may be thei^e... 
We might be moving in che right direction. . . 
Ten years ago our emphasis Das on 
producing University graduates ^ and trzs 
has now been replaced by a concentratioK 
on a basic elementary education for tne 
poorest masses. Who knows y in ten yej^r^i 
more we may be looking at the critx-cai^ 
early years. 



- An international agency 
official conunentlng on 
the education policy of 
the development community 
(January, 1978) 



IV- International Agencies and Preschool 
Ed'ication in l^tin America 



INTERNATIONAL AGENCIES AND PRESCHOOL 
EDUCATION IN LATIN AMEfilCA 



Introduction 

Since the beginning of the First United Nations Develop- 
ment Decade the "problem of developmant" has un ^rgone a 
fundamental re-*conceptualization. Throughout the decade of 
the sixties development planners and policy makers in inter-- 
national agencies and various governments assumed that 
problems impeding national development could be solved by 
raising GNP and increasing economic productivity. Development 
was viewed as an economic problem, requiring investment in the 
economic sector. 

Yet, by the early seventies, even in countries where 
significant economic development had raken place, there was 
often no substantial reduction of poverty for the great 
majority of the population (Sewell, 1977, pp. 147-79). 
Planners and policy makers at the international and national 
levels began to view actions aimed directly at the social 
manifestations of poverty — malnutrition, disease and infection, 
educational waste th ough failure to enroll, repetition, and 
dropping out, lack of general social services, lack of employ- 
ment opportxinity --as investment in future economic development, 
and as a foundation for assuring sustenance of economic gains 
in the present. Thus, reduction of poverty and its laanifesta- 
tions has come to be viewed as investment in the future of a 
society, as well as social welfare for tne disenfranchised 
(Haq, 1974; Selavsky and Taylor, 1973; Singer, 1972). 

Among those least affected by development efforts of the 
sixties and early seventies were women, particularly mothers, 
and young children. While conscious of the needs of tiiese two 
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population groups, plannerr. and policy makers dad not: view 
frilure to meet those needs as a central obstacle to 
national development. This is no longer tiie case. 

In response to greater emphasis on the role of social 
problems in the process of national development:, international 
agencies have developed a number of new priorities and strate- 
gies. These are reflected in by now well knovm catchwords. 
Within the United Nations system there has emerged a commitment 
to meeting "basic human needs" through "integral services". 
UNESCO has developed a framework for its programs called 
"lifelong learning". UNICEF is seeking to help communities 
develop strategies tor providing "basic services". The World 
Bank, AID, and various foundacions are now committed to 
"human resource devr-lopm:int" and meeting the needs of the 
poorest majority. Ar.d almost ail have become greatly interested 
in the role of women in the development process. Various agencies 
and institutions also emphasize parcicular substantive priorit .-,5: 
^atrition, health, education, family planning, emplcymeat, 
housing, rural developm^ent , urban development, etc. 



How does early childhood education fit into tnese priori-- 
ties and strategies? First, it must be stated tnat few 
international agencies have well defined policies xs^ith respect 
to supporting early childhood education program development. 
Some agencies, like UNICEF, have hypothesized that early child- 
hood education might be an excellent vehicle, or entry point, 
into communities, for developing broader integrated services^ 
to young children and families. Others sense trat early child- 
hood education might be a vehicle for attacking other social 
development problems (primary education wastage, m.alnutrition) . 
No agency yet seems sure of where it wants to go v/ith early 
childhood education. What has been expressed, eitner explicit- 
ly or implicitly, is th-t there is a role for early childhood 
education within broader social develcpm.ent strategies. 

JPor example, UNICEF has developed the basic services {or 
inte^ated services) approach to solving ccmmunity level 
development problems. Community members identify what they 
view as their highest priority needs, select fellow community 
members to receive short training courses in tne contemn areas 
involved, and then deliver basic services to their own commiuni- 
ties. The community receives technical and program support 
from government aqei'^ts working witnin the already existing 
social sector infrastructure. Priority areas m Latin America 
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would be maternal and child health, child nutrition, education 
and training, water supply development, and integrated 
(multisectoral) programs for young children. 

UNICEF has used existing or newly created early childhood 
education programs as springboards for launching services in 
all th« above areas, or in priority £.reas chosen by th3 com- 
munity T The assumption behind the UiNICEF approach is that 
individual needs of young children cannot be iscSlat^d; there 
is a network of interacting problems affecting young children, 
all of which influence each other. A program in any one are^ . 
can be the entry point into the community. ^ 

Within UNESCO, earlv childhood education is viewed as^ 
part of a process of "lifelong education., first conceptualized 
in the FAURE report (1972), Le arning To Be . Lifelong education 
is viewed by UNESCO as the principle upon v;hich all educational 
plans should be hised. The idea is that societies must plan 
the development cf nationwide learning systems (to use FredericK 
Harbison's words), so that all citizens have access tp some 
kind of deliberate, planned educational activity. This would 
include young children, potenrially through formal preschoo^ 
programs, maternal and child health centers, mother's clubs, 
home based group and parent education programs, etc. The 
important idea is that educational planners consjiously P-"-^" 
for young children and infants, as well as those six years old 
and older. 

From comments mad- by UNESCO staff in interview=i vith the 
authors of chis report, it is apparent that there is a feeling 
within UNESCO that the organization and support of early child- 
lood education snould De the responsibility of communities them- 
selv^is. Tnis idea is stated in tne Faure report (1972, p^. 191): 

Education for preschool children (as from 2 or 3 
years old) must then be organized on a free flexible 
pattern, finding the best ways of getting families 
and local commar.ities to work together and share 
expenses . 

As part of its cu-rent research efforts in lifelong 
education, UNESCO is examining the role early childhood educa- 
♦•ion plavs and might play m Latin America's nationwide 
learning^ systems. One UNESCO official suggested that it is at 
the early childaood level that the interdependent nat.ure ot 
the problems of Latin America's poor can most ^^1^^^^^. ^^^^^J":,, 
ThusT th" nationv/ide learninq system mignt have an mtersectorai 
foundation, rooted m nutritional md health, as well as 



: pd:-:ac:o;., .>->-rly chilir.ocu ecl-j. 

c It ir. r.r.tior.al , regional, a.. J. 

• •J i'-at±c:.ai plans. 

.---^^v n^riot .t.ie.^ ni both u:;r.SCO arc u::iClF, 
: .;7/devLLop^cnt ol early childhood edui-at,iori , 
n; ^o.-en'r./m particular rriOthers', r.eea.,, 
^ 1,^' ,.1 7 . .re, vocational training, and paror.-^iny: 
.;7;.„7\.. I (2) providmc a minimal, or basic, edacat:icn 
'-..--..-n d.-nied access to the foriroi scnooi syscen 
t--- --cols). Witn lespect to the forrer priority, 
■/:::7'rnat one approach to early childnood aaucation 
-..o-' diiojti'. with parents, particularly ir.orncrs, in 
.;:'.:^;v^:^ b--.^L:;tter able to ir.eet ^heir children's neeas. 

.. ^arlv childhood prograrr.s is vie«ea in zv.e 
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3,.p.,.t -^f L.-.^eing thern to . ngage in_ economically ^productive 
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^-.v- i-,.^ ,ui ■ , so a" to neet the minimum essential 



w7 ''.''r.^' ;^ect' to providing basic education, tne 
:;^;:rV' .r/ructure educational activities, using 



r cnildren m a oarticular socio-ceograpnic 

:'^^::r V;,;-;^ ^t al, 1973, p?. 13-20).! Eany cmlcnooa 

r";-r ajoo be conceT tual i zed within tr.e contcKc 

r _ _'a-ion" . 

_ ..'.^ f-^-'-'Uah a seriCG of policy papers, has 

r-a-U- childn.ood education (as an issue) in tne 
■ . '-..sources develoDment, and as one alternative 



;:..;,.t-on^ in the future economic develcp-ent oi 
7 .^'r-,^'-. The argijr.ent is that rhe potenti-- _ ^ 
— ^^ ""T^j^it unan beirgs are strongly iniluencea dv 



'The argiJT.ent is that rhe potentialities 



m the eanv years of life. Since cne central 
^■"^ 7 o-.el dev-lopnient is optimal development or r.'.i.nar. 



:. .-;..-tjr.onc in programs assuring aaequa^.e ^ ear 1^ 
-j*_^tLnc: of d.>velcpnental needs is a cloariy 



;nvest--:nt jn early childhood educ-.tion a^ 
V . - ir h'.man resources development has oeer 

, .::^;d' a--'onq chos.. aaencies, like AIL" and t-ne Kor.c. 
, s -f>d''"T to solvma development prco-Lons- ^ _ 
:":,--,.:7 V..r,a3n unanswered and too m.any other prooiem.s 



In !..arricular, a auir.ber of 



. . t;::;.-;, , -^r.e "bench schools" of 
t.-d oui %oars ago as pre.-.vool 
^ ..arrr^nt /, rm.ny of the children in -nc'-e 
\ .-r -t 1.-, cn.ldren doniec: a, -co . t- 



adolescent year, n ".ve t^ie pozon-:.?.^ ^ no.iate or oL.r^.l L.v-' 
cfle;t: r iriy i ^.-r vcn r i on . 

Lduca 1 1 on 

There are a v;iae varxety of rcasonr^ v;ny interna* .onal 
acjenciei, have not o^-L.n xnvGStmq xn and supporting c^^rly 
childhood education in Latin Arccrica at a signifj-int levcx. 
Some of these are simple and concrete: many agencies ha-- 
other :ccx, are not interested, or do not feel couipetent to 
work in this area. Others reasons are r?ore cor.plex and 
relate to chc historical role or .arly childhood -duca-ion in 
LatMi Arrierica, oercepticns of wnat role it miaht piciy in the 
future, and i_-tck of a conceptual framework m wnich to aevelop 
pol icy . 

F^rs^, It r;u::t bo notec that -^-r^: rffictals ot intern..t lor. 
aaencies view oarl% childaocd ccaea^ion cs a luxurx tor ti- 
v-ealthv, a form of education tnat is our of reach ror tne n.^jor 
ity of'^Latxn /^T.erica's -ouna -nilaren. When they th;, nk oi 
early childhood educ:i ^lon they -hmk of expensive buil-iny-.. 
toys and materials imoorcea frcn ;::urope and the Unit.ea Stages, 
and wealtny yean- women taMcne::.. Tn.s pcrr^rticn h -.t.a 
the role early cnxldhood ..aae-^i^n nas p^ay^xi in tn^- p.. 
Latin America* 

Some officials bel:ev- mat the nuxriticnal anc: 
problems of Latin Americans yc-nr; ctialdrar, snoi:l a n::/e ni..--- 
priority when plans are b.-.^n:: r.a'ie to iiitervt-ntj at t-n-.. ^ ii L'^ 
childhood level. Tne rra^arity ol c-fi-xals interviewee ny tr - 
authors of this report vjewed nalnurri r; '^;n ^ as t::e me^^ r^-^z. ^-'^ - 
problem af ^tm.q young chj.lar^^n ^ harm /uT.er'C". viS 
argued that edusat-ional p-ocr. s c-^nat r-.' planr-.-: I' l 
physical needs are met. It wa.. ais.i ..aaqeste:-: rry ,i '-^^ - - - ^ 

that nutrition education for ra--^nt- . a U.Lter ^ ^ ; " '^J: 
nutriticn-i or edU'^a r i o*^ a 1 i n terver t i r rrre'-rriy t-- --rix^r.^^n. 

It: was also araaed rna^ i:nila-:r^- r-ei. mu-, r... met ^ 
tre context of tL-_ f^uruly aad comrran . t v . is tn- r" i.-a-,.:. 

of the famaly to raic^e sni 
not be takm; cniirtrer: out 
partJ.calar reLevmc^^ ±:\ 
world where c:overnm-nt i av^ /et lat^^rvenLnr wi i - ^ ^ ^ ora^.^.u 



V''*n tion pro:": r urns '5ao. 
Th IS eo:)-'*:ia na - 
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services norma] 1^- 
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wai. that ir:nv fa~ai.-':. r.-'i t:>:i:- c:, :. Idror. it ■ /..r ctot-.-x- 

rt::a-cr.s. 'r\\- v,a., 'j---,rc : M' d ---i- .:-:-..eral cor.v.-:i, v:'. no^ 
c-.ncrote r.^'ti. \n of j'r.ii. rol-'o 3-'3 v^ir eld c'ri ir.r.:.n ..•,.:-;lly 
r.Ia; m n ;r. .- : i n . On.' ot'Jui.-.i nct,-d, for exu.-r,-._, t-h-i": 
duvelocror.L r. x.irr. r-: .-"-"uici not tr; r_:- '-ck; 3%,My v;:-- :, - 1 ^ 
nave (tr.e r,-, .-.t:;' t.-^j-, 'vo dc v--'! op 1 - r" survival) 
prac 



It wa:; arcu-d by sorvj l.1torna^"^.':al aaer.cy ofr-i.-iaL.- c,,at 
t-'j orobler^i r a la cad to uaivar'.^ali r -j ::L-v-'n or prir.ary eu;oaticn, 
aad rrakmq beta l-avela iroi^- efficieaa ..r.d ef r'-c --iv-. nave act, 
yet been solved, tnereforc tiix;o is not the ta:;a to invest an 
early childh:_ad r-roara-a. Available reaourcea n;ua" co rj 
j'-ptovinc? av.iilable educati .a.al progi-.aia; scara-i' rea;; arc-,..^ 
should not r.e farth_ sare^cned. la practical tern^s it was 
aagqested that rornal eaaaatxonal syauer-- in Latin P-arerica 
lAck^botii la.irastructura and organi7atlo;.^l ability to abso^ro 
n ew p r o g r a no- a t t a 1 t : " a . 

General Iv, rr:at L^-tm Air.orican vantrlea are seen as 
r^v^-a'ao ran'- pressanq Drobloaia ra'aaarana irL~ccaat'7 ^.ttention, 
that xn tcrr.3 or priori tra5; early cm Ida "3d eaucation rraiat 
rera-'-n Ioa. Proolar-.a rrcntionod include une-ploy~ent , haca 
birth rates, cuc^otic urbaaiiatioa, crossly xneffxcxenc educa- 
tional syster.a, Lnequitablc land a ■nure syscara, unavaniy 
dxst-iibuted health servicea, and r,a i nutrition . It is not ^ 
perceived na>; ^arlv childacad -dacation coula arract any o. 
taesa rrobler.a. Ihcn v/aen early ..a.lahocd ecu a.tion r as caen ^ 
con:,id^red as ^u. inve.t-ant option, it naa usually ban aisr-^ssea. 

The autr^rs of this ronort found that the most pervaaiv-a 
ronshramt exn-ansicn or invest.ucnt xn earii cnilanood ecucat^cn 
^. s a n.-.rrowness m co-caotaaiizinc tne forrs ear^y cnilcaooa 
eaucation can taaa, ..nd a lack of knowledao arout soecit ic jrograins 
tha- have been acle to reacn cai^dren m various soc: o- gac^-rapnic 
cor-'— ts With resoect to this latt?r nomt there .a a canerai 
lack of knowledae, brotatly due to lac< of data, on potential snoi 
and long-terra orocran etfecta of particular intervention strateaies 
One official exaressed a concern orhers felt tut expresse - .n^rt. 
inuxr^ctlv. H-/ noted that -eao rcL- constraints v/il-. prev-^nt 
preschool' frc-. aver reacaj ng a ir,_.jur^ty or cnilaren m neec xn 
hatm Arr.ericti. 

Tne c^"- r il f^elmu ar.jng mternationatl u rvncy personaeL 
interviewed is tnat -.r^ >ist wait ann : r.are is known aaout the 
kinds of nrocran. ta t are noa^ erf.crive, m ords^ to aoie o 
invest sensihl-'. h one n.ent.on-i no.- inter ni tionai arena.---, an.. 

L.atin ;-aer:a.in r ;:-icy rue._r- >ied . aa.e..^ - 

h. IS r--arnt. 
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The Growth of Int erest, in Earlv Intorvenrion and I;mv/ 
E arly Chilri'lTood Sducat^ion Fit s j_n 

Those few international agencies that have concepLu-i lii^'^-d 
a role for early childhood education in social developnont: 
strategies, have generally viewed it v;ithin tne context of a 
broader approach to meeting children's needs. This broad 
approach has been characterized as early inr^rvention. It is 
clear from the opinions related in zhe preceding pages by 
international agency officials, and from a growing body of 
literature f "om international (WHO, UNICEF, FAO) and private 
agencies, that the problems of youiig children in Latin Air.erica 
and other developing countries are multidimensional, complex 
and inter-dependent. 

It was gued by the agency personnel interviewed that 
C) single-s'^ctor programs fo^ young children are madequcite 
and inappropriate, and (2) when sectoral ( nutrition, health, 
education) plans are made, services for younc children becoire 
imiuersea in bureaucratic waste, and only a small percentage cr 
fund' slotted to meet chilaren's needs reach them. The 
implication for early childhood education If that it must oe 
conceptualized within a broader framework of programs designee 
to attack specifically a number of problems of \ounq children. 
As UNICEF officials noted, early cnildhood education : .ay be an 
excellent base from which to develop m,ul tisec tor al prograrr.s. 
Bur the educational component itself must be only one of many 
pieces of a o'roader strategy, based on a holistic approach to 
young children s^id their families. 

What International _A^nc_ij_s_jfenj^^ LIL.^ LlEPJ^S: - ^ 

Investmenc in L arl y Cnildnood Educa tion 

Just as the social development strratognes selected b\ 
various international agencies varvr sc do their ao-ls vv'.i.tM 
respect to investment m early childhood education. Reasons 
vary from the purely economic-expected returns on an invo-zLm-j 
to the largely^ humanitarian- the aemand for social equity. 

Ore goal, expressed by AID officials and m- ^jcuincnt^^ of 
alD and the World Bank, is to prepare younq cniidren to 
better able to take advantage of formal schooling, or oth 
primary level educational programs. ^ This rationale is i 



One AID official express^jd tiie ironic coi rn th.it it you 
develop too good an early childhood proqr. "i, yoa develvjr- 
expectations am.ong parent., that can't be met by i;;o:.t pi r 
school programs 1 



ways sxnil.ir to that for iiead Start in tnc. Mnited 5^:,:..' 
First, the ratij of educ£.tion3l vj^L^i/re in Latin P^-^eriiv. 
very high, and early crii Idar^'-^d proar^i-s, appropriar^ely 
structured, can attack s-ome of tne cause:; of cnio v/a^rij. . 
Secondly, early childhood prc-ra^.s can be venicles fcr 
providing basic education to ciiildren out or reach or 
fomaJ primary schools. 

A secondary yoal of AID j^n this area is to SC"„,< icw 
cost, ncnfonT.ai strategies of meeting basic educai: onal 
needs of children, and related needs of parents. There le 
a sense that this is not aoinc; to be an area of great furu 
investment. Ihus cost-effective strategies of reaching yo 
children and families mast be worked cut. A commvon way of 
expressing this goal in some Latin Aii^erican countries is 
"to capacitate comirunities " to better ce able rc nieeu t.:;e 
p.eeds of tneir young children. 

UNICE? officials expressed an interest, m givin; y-)un 
children basic skills necessary for success m their envir 
m.ent. In this regard, there is a resistance to proparinc 
children for nrimary schooling that may be dysfuncu zonal f 
L.he la^- J majority of Latin Airierica's poor children (net 
inevitably, ouu as prezen^-v structured^ , and out of ^ reacp 
for the rest. Tnis U^;iCEF goal m line wrth tne "bu'^ic 
services'' strategy m wl'.ich comur.uMties define their own 
priorities for problem solving and educational tra^ni:..T^ 

Most agencies have expressed an interest m the needs 
of working mothers (using a oroad definition of tmployrent 
all poor mothers m Latin America are working r^^thers;; ar 
one goal of mvestm.enr in early childhood educa icn is car 
Iv to free methers to work produc::i valy outside j hoiT^e , 
to provide more support for those already workm- outside 
hom.e. (O.ie mt'jresting strategy e:ipressed iv/ a UNICFF of 
was to develop e^rly childhood prcwrams ciia- have as one 
component the' training .f mothers m mcon^a generating s^v. 

A ccrollary cone ^ ^n of some 'jfticia!.-- i' t/: see'^ v;.i 
which the family, as primary ed'jcator o''" younc c!M^idrea, 
become a more effective "humian rer.oarce acveJ . er" . On-:! 
the functions of the rami iy is ma.ea t he prepar ^itrm oL 
children co become economically pio3-:tive m.emr^-rs -i t''. 
communi uies , ^::a t^o hro^Kier so-ie\v. One conseivanle a 
early child' eud nrs-Tram^^ would fro:, r.- tio :v wit:, earero 
on paren tin i o-. .lis eonuu'^ . ve t, ^ 1 . ro.. 1 ~ 



1 A^o*>n- <'nnn->^^t ^or Earlv Childhood 
Actual Interncition^^ 



.3 has been -^tioned t.e.e at prese^^ 
international agency ^^^ivit/ d.r..ctl^^ ^^^^^^^ ^^^^^ 

early childhood ; , J';3;e^'^for a number of pilot 

financial and tecanical assista.c -or central or 

-rmects wi^^ earlv childhood education ab u 
projects wi e . ^^^^^ support for ma..s 

secondary e .- ent. -^Vf, ni l d hood 1-vel {especially m 
media worK ac the earxy "^""^^ J there has been 

developnent of ^ff^""^^, researcher running 
financial support for agenc^c, c.ux y 
programs at tats level. 

♦-^ ^H^f- -nlv a fev international 
It is iir^portant "ote that .nly^ soecialization) 

agencxes have staft "--^^^/^^^ ^ore t^an cursorv knowledge 
in early childhood e^^^^^^^^' .J^i^ \ few officials inter- 
of what is being done /'"^ . J;^ ' .^JiJ^tng host government 
Viewed responsible for pxanniw -^,^,-^^3 ^.ersons 
plans in education dad not 1^"°;^ °; countries of 

Sorting xn early chi ahood abilxty to 

^rrnrtiis^irea^or^iv^e planning invest^.ent decxsxons. 

^ few internatxonal a.encxes are actively 
research and programs xn early cnxxdnooc crt^c _^ ^ 




modeling 

of their owxi chixdren (AID, 

national program ^-L-J;^-" -t-renaths and weaknesses oc 

effort. 

r.ICEF does not have ^ ^ ^^^1^^ ^ jV'V f::^^' 
aside for early childhood edu^.txon bu. x .^^^^^^^^^ ^^^^^^^ 

number of local P'^og.'^^^""'^^,^;:^'^^:,: 1 ^-arLv Education Project 
being supported is '4^"tie"?np "EscueU cie Banco" 

(?RO?SDEIt;E) . Also bexng ^^PP^^,""^? ^.^^p^;'^^,^,,! Ch.ld Develop- 
-bench schools- xn Cartag3na: ^^f .^f J,!t^'^°ues. Some si.aller 
ment Center at the "^^^^^^^X^- are xnco'porated ir.tu 
early childhood educatxon er.o..s art. ^2^°;'^ , Bolivia, and 
uS^CEF's integrated rural develop.nen. ..cnra... 
Panai-.'i, and a fe-; other countf.e.. 



The Ford Foundation, through its polic/ of 3-:pportinq 
educational -^search institutions and general scc^a. c:..-^^^ 
nent institutions, has supported a nu-r^er of pilo pro . s 
with evaluative elements. Ford has been par'.icul.r.,__.-,^_i.e 
in Colorrhia, where it has provided te- cal and ^^.....^^^^ 
support to two maDor research proDects .xamining e...c.s . 
nul^itional and educational intervention (the ?ro3ect or tne 
Huir.an Ecology Research Station m Calx and the iwE roje.. 
in BoqotS) and to a few smaller scale, but nonetnele.. 
Significant, pilot efforts (such as the Centre Eauca.ivoue 
Educacifin No-Formal program, Nihos Inteligentes .ore xs 
also funding a research project exar .ing the natur of 
deprivation in young children in Latin Air.erica, ana ?ro,.ar.s 
currently operating: or planned, a-uemptmg to meet young 
children's needs. 

IVo other international agencies have played sr.aller 
-ol^s in supporting early childhood education, bit nave 
;S;e^h;iess had some impact. One is the Inter- Ar.erican 
ShUdKn'! institute of the Organization for Air.erican States 
ThTc, institution has supported conferences and course- c.^o_..c 
yo^^g Shfid them,e3 m a'Lm^er of Latin .^.erican countries 
inH alqo Dublished pauers and books. The seconc is une Bernc^^ 
V'^ Lefr ?ouifafion^f tne Hague, Netherlands This Founuati^ 
which has been supporting early cnildhood education _n^dev 
^na countries ' ince the sixties, nas provided sa.^por- .o ^ 
mx?J.ero^ interesting pilot projects in Color.oxa, v.n-^-zu.la, 
Brazil and otner coun-triei:.. 

Q*-Y.^r: in^ornaticnal agencies, sucn as ^..-..^^^^ 
■elief services, and Poster Parents l^^^^.^j^^ .^l, 

e rlv childhood education programs m Lat.n Amenta --..i 

ti ouah in-kmd contr ibutims of food, buxlamg macerial., 
^auca?^o;al materials and health suoplies. ^hese agencies 
have no policy or plans of their own to ^^^^'Z 
of ^;,rlv childho'-.d education m tne countries m wnic. 
operate": 5'.^^ -pe.r to be simply responding to requests ror 
material support from riost countrxes. 

Children's Television Workshop has since 1972 been involved 
IP effo.cs to ada- t its Sesame Streeet sen es to he ..^^a. o^^ 
rati" ^n-rira-". voung cnildren. Starting witn "Plaza Se.cmo 

mL^; -X— i-ere arr- now variations of Sesame Stre-r xn a 
in Mexico .1. , t. .re n reaction to Sesame 

St^ft h^vrvl^^ec.-" Chen, and Lesser 1976 ) the w.ce 

adopr.xon .nd (tentatxve) results 01 tne Pf^^^Xt^^o^^^r:^ 
.nd'catcs tr.xt tnose ag-nciP. worK.ng wxtn and t..oa,.. .a.s 
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. will have a role to play in the development 

SnLr=hi!dhoor"ncat.on .n Latin ^e«ca.X 

1 ^^^ort- international 
in general, the "tal actual e^.ort o ^^^^ ^^^^^^ 

agencies'in Latin ^^ninal Tspecillly m "contrast to 

Childhood f -"^f -",f,„:^rf dillafs being spent to supoort 
^fsic-ntraf if oth^"°soclal development are.s. 

When asRed about their plans for the next five yea^^ 
none o£ the 25 international agency offiCias^ 
were able to cite any specific Pi^"= ^^.^^^^3 "none", 
early childhood education, and sone ans.<er 

^ ,1 sooncv Views o£ Program JCniol^Hientation 

getting early childnood ^^^^f ;°^b?e?s cxred were those comir.on 
Icross a wide spectrum. ^^^^^^ P;°^;^^"' I few are unique to 
to all kinds of development projects - 
early childhood education. 

perhaps the -jadest i.pie.e.t.t.on probl^^^ 

one voiced by HNICEF ^"^^^^i^* t^^^ duplication and lack of 
policy. This leads fragmentation du,i 

mutual support of =«^yi^^='P^°^- Heed and efforts that do not 
reach those young .children most in need a ^^^^^ 

last longer than t^.e l^^^-^ °%^";J;^et specif ie^funas to 
it easier for governments not to target p ^^y met 

meeting yomg children's J^^f^^ 
through indiv-dual sectoral policies. 

Other coiomon P^^^lems mentioned were: lack of ^raxned ^^^^^ 

personnel; lack of ^^^^^.^^^^^venent in educational prograius 

Lck of a tradition of P--^^-^°ir,SSSod level); lack of 
^but most important at ^he ear_y development; over- 

r^ofti^^e^rcr^d fu^ea^ curricular models, 

^"^Tn^T^Tdeny the constraints^ 

of such expensive educational efforts as ^^^^ 
suagest mass media as ^jj/.^^^^^t a 3-egitimate role for 

millions of children; only apparent n rural 

mass media. Constraints lllJ^^llTrly^^^ harsh. 

areas and in ^^"^^j^-^^^^^f J^aD^^a Se media strategy to the 
NoneUieless, the key is in adapting tn 
context in which it will operate. 
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evaluation mstrurients, etc., often inapplicable m rrany 
r.arginal urban and rural settings; too many psycholog \z ts 
workmc in the area; not enough people with training in 
other disciplines, fringing in other bases for prograra 
development; too mu^h bureaucratic structure, causing tne 
majority of funds slotted for a program to never reach tne 
children; tendency for many early childhood programs to be 
custodial in nature; lack of intersectoral cooperation at 
the operational level (including "rigid" budgets that cannot 
be adapted to the needs of early childhood programs ); and 
a generally low level of awareness among both professionals 
and the population at large about the importance of adequate 
experience in the early years of life. 

When queried about what hypothet:ical characteristics an 
effective preschool program might have, international agency 
officials offered a variety of often sharply cont:rast,ing 
answers. For example, one official stated that preschool 
education should be geared to the elementary system preparing 
children for first grade, and shouldn't create unrealistic 
expectations {for educational quality?) in young children. 
Another official felt strongly that a good program prepares 
children for succ. ss m their environment, and does not 
"react" to v/hat may be a dysfunctional priruary system. 

A few officials noted that early childhood prog-'ams should 
have strong, highly structured basic skills componen^-s and 
should teach children to read. These officials, even more 
narrowlv than those concerned with readiness for first grade 
(which includes social skills) view preschool education as 
basic skills training in reading and writing. 

Many officials indicated that good programs would actively 
involve parents (or be aim.ed directly at parents); wouj d make 
full use of available community resources (and wouldn't he j 
dependent on hea^/-/ external investment; ; and should reach 
children most in need. Also indicated was a strong nutritional 
component, an evaluative component, a well defined tJicorctical 
framework, and respect: for the Gociai-caltur^:.! context. 

Some officials questioned wer^ eirher not intorested or 
did not know wnat characteristics effective preschool program 
might xhave.^ A few felt that early crxildnood education is a 
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^ The raa3ority oi officials inf nrvxev/.-d had d;rt-ct rej.oop.s i hi I i 
for working iri t.\e Gdu'J:J^'oa fsola, ir.clu-' -.n'j proarars io: 
yo an g ch 1 idrf.r, . 
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fuzzy field where issues, strategies and needs are not clear. 
Tnere is a ceneral fe-ling that more researc»- needs to be 
done, to determine potentially efficacious strategies. (Few 
officials, in describing characteristics of efi^ctive early 
childhood education programs, viewed their potential contri- 
bution to meeting non-intellectual needs of yodng chilcrexi) . 
Expectations for earlv childhood education are -tfrlearly bounded 
by traditional views of what early childhood education has 
been. 

Role of Inuernational Agencies In Eval uatin£_Eailx 
Childhood Education in Latin Airerica 

The extent of the evaluative effort in early childhood 
education by international agencies has been limited by tneir 
lack of investment in early childhood programs, and oy a lack 
of tradition of evaluating the programs that exist in Latin 
America. Two surveys of what is actually being done in the 
field, the present study and a Ford Foundation study, represent 
the sujn of formative evaluation work being supportea . . 
international agencies. A number of pilot programs of Ministries 
and semi-private agencies have received support, which includes 
funds for evaluation. 

The broad purpose of the present iitudy, supported by the 
Aqency for International Develop.T.ent , is describca elsewaere in 
this report. The Ford Foundation study, directed by Dr. Ernesto 
Pollitt of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, is examning 
the socio-geographic bases of deprivation in young children m 
Latin America (general effects of poverty, and specif ic causes 
and effects of infection malnutrition and retarded mtexle^tual 
development), current early intervention efforts with eaucation 
being at least a major co.^ponent, and factors influencing demand 
for ea-ly intervention. Both studies are focused on providing 
a data'base and guidelines for (1) Internationa] agency invest- 
ment and (2) policv decisions by international cgoncies and u^.m 
American governmentG. Both are trying to map out existing 
information and information needs for purposes of policy for. ..tic i. 

At the program level, a few international agencies— notably 
UNICEF, Ford and AID—have provided fmanciax and technical 
support for evaluation of promising pilot programs. UMCKF ^f- 
supported evaluative effort for Puno's Non-Formal ^-^^i'/^^^^f 
Project (PROPEDEINE), tne Hogares de Cuidado Diario ^^^^ ' ^^^^ 
Homes) and the Escuelas de Banco (Bench Schools), coth in Cartagena, 
cTlo^il and a few other pilot efforts. AID has proviac. funds for 
an evaluation of PLOPEDEINE, ana is supporting a pi.ot V-oje,[ 
beina run by Proie^t Portace (of Wisconsin) in Peru that ..1.3 ^ 
c!ea?irSefined evaluation 'compon-anc. Ford has indir.ctlv .upper, ta^ 
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evaluation work, through support of educcitionai rc.-^o.ir-r. a.;.-...-.- 
conducting pilot prcqrams witn cv^iuacion c-.p.ponent (v,^.).. ... 
Chile, wi£h its Prograna Padres e Hons, CEDCN C.Lorroi., 
with it Ninos Inteligentes) . 

None of the educational pilot projects evaluated h ^.s been 
intended to be 'Strictly experimental m nature, ana era; a ie« 
satisfactory instriuaents for evaluating program success nave 
beei ae?e?oped.l Tnu3, evaluations of rr.ost projects nave been 
acknowledged by prograrr. directors tner.selves to be cencative 
efforts In the case of UNICEF, soiie or irs evalaa-^,^ ef.or. 
ha^ been strictly descriptive. Most ^^'^l'-^^^^?" j!5 
programs has also been retrospective, only ^t'^l^^.^lo^ei t 
thought out in the later stages of a program', development. 

Constraints to evaluation , discussed by international agency 
porsornel of agencies more directly involved in program ^^-^9?°^- 
^^e n^il^erous. \mong the corror.only -ntioned conctraints are co.t, 
lack of oroiect personnel with evaluation skills, lacK of a 
;tadi?ion of ;va?uating early childnood education P--^^^^^'/^ 
of a conceptual framework for evaluating ^^^^^ 
of clear progrc-m qoals and theoretical i^ase) and a re.i.ta.i.e 
ar.oaq program jersomiel to being evaluateu. 

p^^e n cy V i • 3ws__ of Cent raj^ls s^^xes 

Certain xs.u.s relating to the future development of 
early c-nildnood ed.:cation in .atm /-.erica .ere mentioned 
repeatedly bv international agency personnel. The.e i..^-^:. 
•nitd b^ c^-t-al strateaic and philosoi^hical component, or 
:°ri? chil^horod education .trat^aies developed in Latin /^.erica. 

Two issues aooear to be central concerns. One is the need 
.or i^^egral involvement of^parents in any program .or Y-ng^^^^^^ 

^t^l. Sras^^h^Sdica^ion^rneeds^of ycuno cnilcren. 

^V^re'Is I'strong feeling that tne family, having tne greates_ 
tnflue-ce o- tn- voung cnild's development, snouia not be_ 
"reprac^d" ^r sab^titLed for in development of early cn: cnood 
prograir^s. Also argued is the value or parents . teacher., 
LJ.ff to other siblings when parents gain new skills ana 
k:nowledge, and the lower cost of strategies u. i., pa._n.. 
teachers, or aimed directly at parents. 



i-. tho view of program directors ther.selve., w.-.o re.l 
;;^e of tne standardized test, at their disposal, c . c n 
rc^^^Ifor tarcret populatioas mvo^v.d, have neen a.ie to 
"^rr:^^ :l.r. ,,n^i .^r;.ort.nt o.f.cts of th.eir procrarr... 
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The second issue cention^d above is reZlected m ttio 
demand for irteqrated services, and intorscc t.oral ^^^P^^^" 
^lon Children's needs and problers are mterdopend-nt and 
^annit be sectorali .ed , it is argued. Given scarce escurce. 
It is wasteful for there to be separate program, fo. hdtn, 
nutrition, and education. 

A third issue of concern to international agencies is 
the economics of early childnood educational investment 
Questions of the effectiveness and erficiency of P^rtical.r 
strategies, the short and long terir, ^-^^^'^^f ^^^^ picru.e , 
the value of re-dxstribucion of investment from other 
^ScSiona? and non-educational programs all 
As economic "crises" become the normal slate of afiairs for 
many Latin American countries, and as ^"^^^"^ftional agency 
funds become less plentiful, the economics of any social -ector 
investment become a major concern. 1 

Related to the economic issue is the concern expressed by 
son- international aaency officials that early childnood 
education -,hould not i.e developed though heavy external 
investment, but rather through self-motiyatea and init....d 
communitv level efforts. The strategic tools are (1) rational 
iz^iSn of comraunity resources to better meet young children s 
needs, and (2) capacitation of conu-nunity members in the^^- .. 
childhood area. There is an implicit s aggestion tnar ear i. 
childhood education will never be an area f^f^'l^''''' 
national agencv investment (capacitation or tamxlies ^nd 
communities to solve their own problems). 

Another central issue, or concern, of international 
agencies is to know better potential short an. long .ei.j 
effects of programs. This ties in to tne economic i=.sue 
(then choice o? alternative investment ^^'^^-^^^^ij^-' ' 
But it is also important in terms of cnoosing alternative 
s^raiegies to sunUrt withan the eany childnood area, and 
knowing wnat results can be ex-ected. 

Other issues mentioned by a nur.ibcr of officials inter- 
viewed were the need to assure that particular program sc.- 
U^gs offered an adequate physical environment ^ ^^/^'f . , - 
children; the need to assure ^ .at programs reach tho.echi la. e. 
most in need of services; the neea to assure '^^^ progxaus .r- 
planned a..i imD Lemented with respect for 1°^^^ .^"J^f^t^^^""^;,..,,.. 
cultural svstems; tiie need to thinK nr. .t aistm-.tive .^^rat^.^x. 



The whole economic issue lo t..-. . - — - 



chapter V of this rape 
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for rural area.-;; the need to thin : abou^ no../ rn .Ma c-.,- r • , 

more effecciveiv incoroor." i xatc early ir.tcrv.:.nt.on j 

projects; ar.a tno ne3d to as.sur- th.at Gr,...=;cnooi t 

h-lp ease t.no tran.sition to prr ary schoo. tor [.-.ol y 

culturally diflercnt children. 

Conclusion s ' j 

The overall inaact to the present of international 
agencies in the development of early cnildaood educatioa 
in Latin America has been very modest- Tne only a^en^N 
largely committed to meeting young children s needs i. 
t^ic4, and within UNICEF's strategy early childnood educa 
tion^p^r so is only a small component. Other aaoncies c-^..- 
niitted ro meeting children's needs as a ""^^^ '^^f ;/;^^;°^;Te,n 
program strategy have worked largely in the areas o. nut..t_on 
intervention and meeting basic healtn neeas. 

The level of knowledge and awareness of e. 'ly childhood 
education a.mong international agency personnel is generally 
iranimal Exceotions can b-: founa —for example, AID ha. 
rt^ently hirc-d^ an offic..^ with expertise in the^area, and a 
f'r other agencies have at least one or two starr - ;^ 

with a knowledge ol the field (inc.uuing the V.orld Ban. ^ 
Ford Foundation). The fact remains, however, that mo.r ag / 
officials know little about what work has been J°nc in Latx. 
America and otner parts of the worla, wnat the importa.it 
i.suiS are, and what forms -.rly chxldhood program.^ can t.ke . 



In a broader sense, the im.pact of international a: 
has been limited by lack of con.^rete P^^^^^ 
investment m early cl.ildhood ecuca _ion. Au cxg.n.y wiTia no 
goI?s at this level will generally not b^:^ consiaering signxric. 
goals a^ -hildh-od ed -ation has simply not neen 
mvesianent. t.aLx\ ^niia^.^ju --^^ ^u^-v- H^vr-^on f^-^'- 
considered by ma.ny interrationa. -ncies m the.r develop 

strategies . 

Lack of international agency impact and mt rest in ear^. 
childhood education has to some extent ^^^^^^^if f 
lark of national government interest in this area in La^-n 
iSerica Se^4tly some Latin American covernments ^-^v- been 
^hoiing-grfater interest in and com.itment^to ear y childhoo. 

?n support.rq earl/ childhood of£ort.. Trjo ..pact ox .n.s 

support, norctiieiess, will or.ly do apparent an t lut^- . 

o"l? if iPte.-aational aqonciea Eollov, up on taeii cur.cn. 

developing re-^t- 
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THE ECONOMICS OF PRESCHOOL EDUCATION 
IN LATIN Ai-iJiRICA 



Introduction 



Econoruic theory irdicates that, m general, .r.e snould 
continue to invest in a particular opportunity as long as 
it continues co yield better returns than alternatives 
T^is "rule" resource allocation applies aiso to ecu-^atxC... 
Though education at whatever level is a conplex social ^ 
Product, c.nd therefore difficult to quantiry for econora. 
purposes, m p world where resources are scarce ir is _ 
clearly valid to look at goals, processes, and re.u r.. auu 
argue that education must answer to cconomc .ealxty, lu.. 
like any other sector of society. 

In this chapter economic considerations pertainino to 
preschool education will be explored with the p^orpose or 
(1) trying to establish a fra.iiework fox future econoD^c 
analysL, and (2) suggesting the most fruirful ^-_^.^-tio - 
for such analyses. The chapter will be bro/an ^ -n f ^^ 
five sections. The first will examine tne .^f 
for investment in preschool education . The second -^^^nir 
will examine the problems and some approacnes 
and analyzing benefits of preschool education. Sect.O:. to^ 
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While ccstina c pr^-^rhool -rc'-rrir^s m^^-_^vj- 
juci^rnent m terrri:^ o: v/nich conponenLJ no ini'liiaL rinu ^vc ij 
v:ilue social coet^^, the cost^nc: pr'"c>:t^^ very ai . f orv. .^rd 
CDT.parjd to andly-i-.q bonofits. EJu'^^ti^.n in -jen^r::!. ar/^ 
prescr.oDl education m partiicuiar, is a conpicx bociil pr^c:-^-. 
yielding co-plex products, r.any of ,vhicn are very d^ii'icuit -:.o 
quantify m econcpic terns. Yet, for purpo.ses of illcc uion 
of scarce public rooource:^ '*the economic raT:o of return t.ie 
only criterion v;bich is corr^.parab Ic across all sectors of the 
econony" (Grawe, 1978, p. 65). Thus, for ourpos^-^ of i:"forred 
decision rr.akinc rhe calculation of bener.ts w:ienever ar v;rerevcr 
po Jsib ^ IS bot::i useful and necessary (Grav;e, I91b) * 

In general, benefits from educaL^oa are said tc aoci.,.^ 
to individuals and to sociery. With respect co ear^y childno:>a 
education, a nur^i.>er of tne social benefits do no, cipp^^^ar unt:l 
nany years in the future, and there is not only a j^dcnental 
elen-ent m their calculation bue > .rojective, hypothet^'.^ 1 1 
ele-eni:. Also, a nur^ber of b-^nefits accrue both to : - ::_v^:h. __ 
and to society. 

Benefits to individuals m earl\ cnilc::eoc ea.ratic-- 
proqrar.s arc general ly seen to accri-? eo the chiic yarti ^i»a-. ^nc, 
parents, and to siblings. Tne no-^ .r^v hcrefitb to e.^? ^: : tne 
fir:>- t>/^' depanuo on the procrar foci-. Those acor:in,: 
siblmns appear in the forni of spLn-orf fror. cni^oces i^^ o^ii^ntir.l 
knowledge,^ benavicr, and/or attention or m cnanacs of r^tcrul 
status :n the noiie . 



Whenever prograns foes on service/, t:. yo; 
IS a long cha in^ of iir.pact ro be n^te^^sured. Tne child' ^ irOi.odiate 
K nv,.ica 1 ^v/elf are ( health and nuerit^onai statu^i s cenerally 
in.oroved, the,, possioly reducing healtn care cost... Too cnilcVs 
ability and incentive to absorb sonooliO': is 'oen-r^o: \' er/-a'----d, 
thus ir.provm^' efficiency and reducing wa.^^tage in t\o tor^.oL 
school systeip. Ultimately, as a resalr of betoer healt:. and 
Letter education, tne child's furore earninr:;; are inoreio^'O. 

One benefit usually attributed to p<:irents fror early chile- 
nood education prcgran.s is liberaoed tore lo >^ 'r> , ; iroiCL-nOiV zc 
tne r.otner cr older daughter. How tnio Dor . is caicul..oea 
depends on a n^urp^er of factors: wn.etner jr not toe jOb sne .^cquir 
is^at the expense of anotne? perssn, her r-op-on^. lo^^l i toe ■ to car^ 
for other crildren m tne he to.e type of -}ob obe rim.o cotim, 
the fact thar she already ne" nave a lob wr.on her- c:i\ie enrol i^^ 
m tne program, and nuroo-. r ce: n^^ur^^. : r j .hI e'lon a.i;^ I'j: s_:%. 
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accru:-U-7 to si-blina- are also ^i-.i^--^- i 

Kor ho.e-ba.od programs, v,orK.n, ..recti, J"-^^' 

Mc.v..vcr, sibling .pin-off m.-.Y be ''"'^ '^^ 'or the child 

2ert=;thSrco-ia^;;r:o;; "tr.cult to ,..nt..y for th. cn.,la 

'^'^^'caiclatr., t.e -^--^--^r ^i^^^ r rSlil^if co^sl^i- ^ 

r.on-partxcipa t.uP.g cnixU ov. rhe i_ -discount" 
at.on a number of economc ^-^^^ J future is less 

rate, (s.nce a dollar or ^^^ns nust o^ 

ces.rable than one rece^^ed^t a.. ,^ ^ e..pioyrrent 



rate, (s.nce a dollar or -so -ce.ycn -^^^^ 
ces.rable than one rece^ved^t a.. , e.pioyrren 
dii;coanted by an aoprc? -art^ v-riou3 prof ess:.ono , 

opportan.cxe., e.rnrngs ^^^^^^^l^^. In the devel.pr... 
and caanges xn t-.e sti °; 3^^,^!^ p.trer.n 

countries ir.anv of taese^ia.t .r. ...^ calcuiatior of e.rn.ngr. 

ir?o:'or^3ryai^:'xn-^ne futu^^very .ypotnetxcal • 

one boncfx. .0 .ndxvxduals not ^^J^^^^^^t^ t^, 
c.lculatxon of coat-Denorx. i:,: ^-°-d^3r^lbuLIon of aovorn- 

V educacxona progran. ^^^^^ future ea.nxn.s ^ 

..ent servxc... c.n.. resource.. ^ chxldhood education oro.'ra;-s 

for chxldren part-x.:xpat.n., xn . ^^^asure of xn--r.e 

targeted at poor cnx; dren na ,.,^,3, chil-en, the 

re-dxstrxburxon xn _..e .u.^re xn ^ ^ ^p-.ou-c-s to early cnxlanoc 
™l^;;ff^:fS:iS4 rb;^s:e;^:rco;tr..utxna to^^^_ 
Cpr-a :;axty:^ ^als Is ^ ^^.ecx xlly 1-?-;:^^^ 

-e.aral socxa: ".nlervent .on^r otaer 

coor f:-nxiie. are ax.erte. t , 
CO /ert-v proyr -^r-. -.poci - ^a i ^ - ^ 
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A nunber oi economic b^^neiito to .socioty dre postUidted 
to cr.erge from early ^.:iidhood eaucntioii program's targeted at 
low ineor.c children. Cn<.. is increa.33d oioduc t ity of 
participdtmq cn^ldrcn when they encer r.nt. labor lo'ce, due 
to t-heir beinq aealthiar a.^d better educated. [Inz intermediate 

caps here v;ould bo that participating enildrcn are better able 
and more ir-jtivated to take advantage of ot ner e-^ucaticnal 
opoortunitios. ) A second is greater efficiency in the primar-. 
education system due to lower l-vels of repeating and dropping 
cat -or children participat ina m early childhood prograiris. 
A third is lower cost f o - remedial nutrition, health, educational 
and social welfare services for children participating v/hen tnese 
would be supplied. A fourth is the previously mentioned 
imip.ediate re-di str ibut ion of resourc-s, and longer term re- 
distribution of income, resulting m i -.ore equitable society. 

All of these benefits remain ' --q'^ly hypothetical at thi.-j 
point in time m Latin America. Tnc re is no Latin American 
evidence that these 1 jnefit.3 do m facr accrue to soeietv from 
e^rlv childhood education program? car 'Ctei at poor children. 

A broader approach to consideration or social benefits 
of early childho education programs .-ntails examination or 
social benefits a whole ana :-om: ^r . ..o-. of t::e^-e benefits wirn 
tnose that -r.ight em.erae from som.e -tm.r investment. The_ question 
of rate of return to society from ar. .nve.-. Im.ent it. urcsctioc 
education ratnor tnan an mvesrr-nu m fimily plammg^or nutri.i: 
intervention, or maternal and cni^ld health, or eve., reiuediai 
programs at the crim.ar education level, is quite im.portant in 
scarce human an; fmancal resource crntexts wrere a m-mber ot 
serious soc -.^ problems exist. 

Analysts ruust currently employ eon.-"erable creativity m 
t-an3latin':j individ.iai a::d social uen-fi.s of early childhood 
education ur-gram.s into monetary term.s. So-e benerits--diiierc r t 
long term earninas for children, fre-c tim- of tac .torn- r lor 
working, decreased educati '.'nal waL,tage--can be tran.. 1 at^jd into 
mon-v ter.mb without too much dif"f icultv . Others, sucn as improve 
health and .n^itrition or a aniid, re_ru_rc osr..m,ate:= of t>'e cost 
>of diagnQi<^ic and remedial care if the c.rld were to be ii- or 



^Vfleryf r on rair/jtrition, and as- c:rDt:i^^r 



r 

that the: chLii v/ou-ld reccivt> jucm j_ir . 



;ifvxn:; t_^at' b-^^r^ef 1 1, two ir;.or *• ..n:. ^u^al 1 t^^::^iv :ons lUiu^c 
noted. Fir^t, w:.-:^n trie p ^ ^ 
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a cost-an3iy::^ r^asr no ry caa^iOus m ..3su-ir ^ i i aor P^^ront 
wxll J nan c r jbxlit:y i: yiy 0:1 ot a 1 . ^ a -.'.a :at a e . 
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good or service. v;hat is noasurcJ as a b^.iefit (or cost avoided) 
n^ust be relevant to the realities and capacities ol the child, 
his or her family and the country's public sector. 



Opportunities fo r i.^v^o 2^2rJ^^-iI!-...^:I^-^ ^y^^^-'^^ ^^A ^JL 
benefits of pre s chool e ducaticn 

A nurttber of problems that make economic analysis of 
preschool educacion xn Latin America o. difficult task v/xii^ be 
discussed in this bcction. The problems appear to be of three 
sorts: (1) those related \o lack of accurate enrollment: and 
cost data for current preschool efforts, and (2) methodological 
problems, pertaining to the difficulty- of quantifying many 
benefits, to the lack of standardization in techniques used to 
conduct cost analysis, and to ambivalence of causal connections 
sten-iming from the complexity of education a^. a social process 
and product, and from the complexity and dynamic nature of the 
social system in which preschooi programs operate. 

The scarcity and unreliability of data on costs and 
enrollment of preschool education in Latin America has been one 
factor hindering serious efforts at cost analysis of preschool 
education. Because, until recently, preschool education was 
considered principally a consumption rather than an invesment 
activitv,*^ little concern was shown for economic effectiveness 
and efficiency. As early childhood's role in human capital^ 
formation has become more widely recognized, so has the need 
for data to analyze early childhood programs in investment terms. 

The three co-t studies carried out as part of this survey 
are a first step in ^orming a badly needed data base to work from 
in analysis of earlv childhood programs. The experience of the 
investigators was that (1) even fairly straightforward cost ciata 
were very difficult to acquire; (2) many costs are niaaen in 
monolithic ministerial budgets, and cannot easily be separated; 
(3) available enrollment data may not reflect true participation 
rates for young children and fama.lies; and (4) program adminis- 
trators are not always anxious to reveal the costs of their 
programs . 

The solution to poor data and inadequate methodology will 
require a greater commitment to analysis of early childhood 
education ifrom economists and educators than has been m evidence 
in the past. Longitudinal studies tracing the actual interaction 
of short, medium., and long term benefits are needed, so that the 
current hypothetical models can be tested with empirical data. 
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Methods for weighing less tangible benefits along with qua.iti f i^ble 
benefits mu.~ be developed, so that cost-benefit studies reflect 
a truer pic^-aTO of early childhood education's economic viability. 

The comolexity of oducar.ion as a social process and product, 
and the dynamics of the larger social system, contribute to tae 
methodolocrical oroblems discussed above. However, as empirical 
data begins to validate or reject current hypothesis, information 
on the benefits of earlv childhood programs can be more confidently 
and systematically presented. Economic viability is of course, 
only one of many criteria used m evaluating the worthiness or 
investment in preschool education, and efficiency is only one of 
society's many — als. Yet, thoughtful economic analysis can ^bring 
calculation of preschool education's benefits to the level of 
sophistication that other development projects in Latin America 
are achievinc, and quite possibly interest many government 
planners in supporting early childhood program.s tnat tney once 
considered a luxury for the elites. 

/ 

The existence of the n^fbblems discussed above indicate tnat 
much effort is needed, at ^umoer of levels,^, to refine economic 
analysis of preschool education to the point at whicn it will 
serve as a reliable tool for d-cision makers. More speciiic 
suggestions will be discussed in the final section. 



Discussion of the three cou ntrj^re ports 

This section will present the results of the three economio* 
analysis conducted for the present study. These analysis were 
conducted in Bolivia, Chile and Cclomi^ia, and are available m 
their complete form in the country reports. 

The three survevs are based almost entirely on macro data, 
as collected by public- acjencies . Even at this macro level, 
there are problems in using the data. On the enrollment siae, 
it is not always clear exactly what constitutes "preschool 
education. For example, it is difficult to believe tnat tne ^ 
figures on oercentaae of population (aged 4-6 years) enroUea 
in Colombia* (5%) and Bolivia (27%) a^e conceptually comparanle. 
And on the cost side, each of the surveys faces msuperaple 
problems in the attempt to convert budgetary aata into social 
cost estimates. 

As a result, no more than crude indicators of preschool 
costs could be expected to emerae. The estimates of cost per 
student per annum tnat appear m the surveys are, translated 
(at official exchanae rates) into 1977 U.S. dollars, ?lo.4<£ 
for Colombia, $182 . 52 to $453 . 3i for Ch.le and $92.:d6 to 
$141.63 for Bolivia. The fact that the services provided m 
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preschool programs are not the sairio within and between these 
countries may account for soir.e of these huge difference^. 

Another problem with macro data is that it hides, through 
aggregation the very information that is ultimately really 
interesting from a policy viewpoint. Each of the surveys 
makes efforts to indicate the difterence in costs per student 
according to the kind of preschool program— according, for 
example, to size of school, degree of public sponsorsnip or 
extent of services offered—but the macro nature of the data 
currently collected greatly undermines the efforts. 

The surveys have not attempted an exhaustive listing 
—not to mention quantification— of the benefits that coula be 
expected to ensue from preschool programs. But all discuss at 
length what they apparently feel is potentially the most 
important element of these benefits: the reduction of primary 
school drop out and repitition rates. Since both these problems 
appear most significantly in the earliest primary school graces 
our hypothesis is that preschool programs can be part of the 
solution to formal education system wastage. 

More detailed summaries of the three -urveys follow: 
Bolivia 

"'here wp^-e 74 thousand children enrolled in preschools 
in 1974,^ more than one fourth of the total population aged 
4-6 years, 271 thousand. With the exception of -"-e snarp arop 
in 1975, the enrollments have kept close pace with the population 
(aged 4-6 years) growth rae of 2.2% over 1967-76. The enrollment 
rates reported for Bolivia are dramatically higher than tnose for 
Colombia and Chile. 

Roughly 77% of matriculated preschool children attended 
public preschools in 1976. This percentage has grown steadily 
Since 1967 (at a rate of 2.8% per annum J , due to the slow growth 
of the private sector, which was hampered by teacher shortages 
and public policy. The growth of public preschools was aue to 
an increase in numbers of establishments with the enrollment per 
preschool remaining around 100. Student-teacher ratios were 
23:1 for public preschools in 1976. 

Estimates of costs oer student have been made for Bolivia, 
but the divergences in capital costs for public ana private 
preschools are difficult to understand— such costs were estimated 

1 

The figure had dropped to 4 5 thousand by 1976 due to the 
suspension of rural preschools in 1975. 
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to be more than four times higher for private than for public 
preschools. The resulting ostinatos of annual cose per s-ucenc 
in 1975 were $-j2,5l4 (or ebout U3$126) ^ur private prescrooa.^ 
and &bl,643 (US$82) for public schools. 

There is little evidence availaole on which to estirraue 
quantitativelv the benefits of preschools except, again, of 
high drop out' and repeat rates m the early years oi prinary 
school. Only 67% of those who start first grade m Bolivia 
progress directly to second grade, witr. 28% dropping out ana 
5% repeating. 



Chile 

Enrollment in preschool education (under the Ministry of 
Education) was IIC thousand in 1977; this was 4.9% or tne 
number enrolled at the primary level, 2,242 tnousand. Of t-.e 
pr-school children, 74% were in public institutions, a ract:.o.. 
only slightlv smaller than the 82-5 of primary scnool stumer. -s 
receiving p'ublic education. For Chile, data are a^sc avaixa:^^- 
on teachers by tyoe of education. The student-teac.er rauio 
was 36:1 in public preschools and 32:1 in private prescnooir 
(com.pared to 32:1 for all primary schools). 

The public preschools of Chile are operated under t.v'o 
different Ministries, and estimates of cost per student were 
made for each. In each case, the estimating procedure began ^ 
with th« actual budgetary expenditures per student ana tr.en mc.Cn: 
adjustments (upward) to allow for certain non-budgetary du. 
clearly social costs. The resulting estimates ror 19 w^were_ 
9,770 pesos (US$450) for the prescnools under tne -\ini. .r - o. t.-_ 
Interior) and 2, 938 pesos (US$181) (for the preschools under t.ne 
Ministry of Education).! The great difference between these -^o 
estimates is due alm.ost entirely to the fact that the prescnor-^s 
under the Ministry of the Interior provide extensive ncn- 
educational attention (particularly witn respect to nealth a..^ 
nutrition) to their students. There is also so.T.e mcication 
that the size of the rreschool matters. For the Ministry c- 
the interior data, the cost per student was 9 , 320 pesos (L^- - 
for preschools of 96 children and 9,969 pesos (USS4d9) for ^ 
preschools of 216 children, suggesting— surprisingly tui proo^^.% 
not significantly—scale diseconomies that bear furtner mveo li- 
gation. 



^ The Chilean peso was worth about US3;0.045 during 197 
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Colombia 

In 1975 there were 97 thousand children enrolled in 
preschool education, out of a total population aged 4-6 
vears of 1,833 thousand. And of those in preschool programs, 
69% were in orivate institutions and 68?, lived in the four 
maior cities' of Colombia. Many different programs and 
institutions are involved, and it is therefore impossible 
to describe with any generality the orientation, activities 
or coverage of "the" Colombian preschool program. 

In the public educational sector in 1975, preschool 
children comprised 0.7% of the total 

received C.2% of the public education budget. Accordingly, 
tiie annual average cost per student was quite 1-w 510 P^sos 
(US$16) for preschool, compared to 1,0^4 pesos (US$34) for the 
primary level. 1 The preschool budget allocation has however 
been growing rapidly in recent years; since 1970, the 
peso figure has increased at 76.8% per annum, and the Preschool 
fraction of the total p-oblic education budget has increased at 
35.0% per annum. 

There are few data on (or estimates of) the benefits 
produced by Colombia's modest preschool programs. But one 
fa?t does stand out. Currently, only 54% or tnosj who enter 
first grade move directly on to secpnd graae; of the rest, 
24% drop out and 22% repeat first grade. (For all primary 
schoolgrades, repeaters make up about 15% of the P-biic 
enrollments). Since primary schooling ^%^°^f J^4'^^=|/%f 
expensive as preschool, the-e is a prima facie ca=e tha., it 
p^esSSooling ?ould reduce t e propensity to repeat at the 
primary level, it could be highly cost-ef tective . 

Next Steps - 

In the short run, four types of efforts are needed to 
contribute to a baseline of data for more analytic studies 
Sno^r^cro-studies examining the cost structure of particular 
nreschool programs, (or delivery methods). Th-3 second is 
improving ^eulbillty of enrollment and cost data from program 
s?ud?es?^ ^en even Average costs are not reliable trying to 
maVe decisions for particular settings is impossible. 
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The Colombian peso was worth about US$0,032 during 1975. 
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CoroUarv to the first typo of effort above would he 
studies c-nalvzing the costs of particular outputs in a , 
^reschSo: progral at the center and at the progr.n^icvels. 

That IS ■l) Which components of cost perucxP to .......n 

o? output, and (2) what percentage of total cost can oe 
attributed to particular outputs. 

Also needed would be studies analyzing the structure of 

cost input combinations must be sougnt out, and t..ei- po.e.. 
to maintain effectiveness must be examined. 

In the longer run, studies are needed ^hat provide a 

pertaining to efficiency of ^'^^'^^tmen. in ea_ly cni c^^ 
education as one of many invest..ent optxon. ^^t^^'l^^^^,^ 
for econoirac -.lysis in future studies ^l^-J'l 
effects of early childhood ecucation on the fanilv- 

The economic analysis of early childnood education 
programs should become an integral part of ^l^^^t^^/^nae 

^um^ative ^^^^^^^^^^^{^IL ^nalvidual I. C, 
of performance data- qu^-e oz^^n . ^ plii'-ning ar.o 

ana^achieve.ert -^--^-iSn'or onSl^Ic^data-Ihotlld becSr.e an 

Of early childhood programs on -he communicie. - j 
at the national level. 

Tn a world in which UNlCEF's total annual budget to serve 
In a woria in ^ . ^^^^nt by all countries on 

102 countries, $207.d million, is _p_ni^ uy 

armaments in approximately five ^-o^^^ (Nev. ^^'^^^^^^^^r l.^-^, . 
1978 Letters to the Editor) , snould t.a di ic 

justify some in-ease in --f-^^^.^^^.r^rilcy makers and 
meeting V^'^^g.^'^tiS^tical and' the Examination of early in-.er- 
planners ^l^^';^^-^^^^^^^^ prove tone a key war "-O 

vention's economic viaDx^-cy wxx^ ^-^^-r^Ai-i oi^ i decision rr.a.ors 
call the attention of national ana international decis.or 

to programs for young children. 
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VI. Ten Policy Questions 



4-u->j- hav«a heen identified as 
^eiecte/on the basis ot ( 1 ) f^™on^ra^^n"th2 

^^rcursfors Vith^piiirct ?;;eit?.^ 

given to them in background do^s ana y.ea^t^ 
literature review, and the .xperienc ^^^^^ 

investigators themselves with prescnooi eau 



America. 



Key Question NQ __1 

Who should preschool programs 
be serving; how can they best 
be reached? 



T^^^tr^^J^ ^^^^ 

America's young ^nild population, as w almost 

among Latin A.nerica's poor. 

Within the context of this "^P^f, J„f ^^SLf thLseties . 

population a ""^^J °* f "^^^J^^irives a goa! of cor,plete 
DO countries want to set for tnemsei^e= ? ^ , u ao, 

preschool coverage in the |^ ^^.^rts^'are ther4 , 

qiven human and rinanciax res>uui- difficult goal 

'"^sfSfe'^ifnof if X^shSuldlLSsf^eS^L^efrly intir- 
f°r.l"'Lli;!c;ed? on What basis ^uld criteria for oost- 



vention be directed? 
in-need be set? 



i.^ tm:^oc\ to seek out strategies that 

Perha^ 80 percent of children in ^ t^n An^erica^^^^^^^ children 
poor families. What criteria for ^electing ^ 
TJ^ly^llTJof rroSfrs^rd^^ifterr/'Employment of mother. 
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Condition of housing? Nutritional status? All these poter.tial 
criteria are valid and do not alv/ays correlate highly. Using 
different criteria could leaJ co selection of different 
populations for attention. 

The tendency among the broader^ national efforts has 
been for them to^ reach a population of children which, 
though poor, are not those most in need by nutritional, 
health/ and psycho-social criteria. These prograr^s appear 
to be reaching those poverty children easiest to reacn, 
not those most in need. The reason may be that it is easier 
to implement intervention programs in communities or regions 
where tliere already exists some social sector nd ed^ucational 
infrastructure. The populations of these communities are 
generally already benefitting from various social development 
programs . 

Finally, the issue of coverage is closely related to 
resource availability, including financial support, adminisy 
trative systems and - infrastructure , replicable program models 
(showing some evidence of effectiveness), and capable, appro- 
priately trained people to staff the system. In triis report 
we have seen that there are severe limitations ir each of 
these areas. 

We conclude that there is currently little chance that 
the majoritv of the needy children of Latin America will be ^ 
reached through existing preschool education se^ ice mechanisms 
within the forseeable future. Further, we are of the opinion 
that the available data base on program effectiveness, and 
cost-effectiveness, is not strong enough to support an arguxr.ent^ 
that the existing preschool service models deserve the increased 
investment that full co^^erag^ v/ould require. We would suggest 
that public preschool education policy in the developing 
countries, in recognition of this situation, should not pretend 
to attempt "full coverage" as a short or even medium term goal. 

On the issue of coverage^ would recommend that 

0 E:rr'^sbing early childhood education servi^j 
programs be more carefully targeted to j^^^^^ 
neediest of the poor population. This should 
include u clear definizion of the cxzanz and 
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location of this priority popuZa^von - nas 
b^en done in Chile. Net onlu is tkvs 
suggested frcn a hur-.i-iitar^ian pctnt ^cf yz-e-^, 
but the simple fact is thaz savly omlc^Kood 
education vaseavch has repeatedly derr.onc trateu 
that the mor^ disadvantaged the zreatment 
group, the more powerful the effects of the 
treatment. Or in other words, the needi.est 
oencfib the .nost. 

Existing preschool education programs be 
modified to incorporate increased self-hel^ 
components, thereby stretching the vnst'.f^t^onal 
dollar invested and facilitatvng moderate 
expansion. This might start with a careful ^ 
analysis of program costs and an inventory cj 
how these could he supplcni^d or supplemented 
by local in^kind dona' io^ s or contrvoutvor^ . 

New monies be made available to support carefully 
designed action research prograrr's tnat test 
innovative and potentially lower cost early 
childhood education programs, or program components, 
that might further increase coverage wvthvn 
resource constraints. 

Finally, international agencies should examine the 
current range of their activities to see how ear '^y 
childhood education might fit into broaaer soczal 
development plans. The emphasis sr.ould ^/ cn 
integrating early childhood education w%tn other 
programs, not creating new ones. Extstvr.g food 
distribution, health and non-formal education 
projects might be especially appropriate places 
to look far these opportunities . 



Key Question NS 2 

Who should have administrative 
control of preschool education 
prograns? 



At the national level there appear to be two broad 
courses a country can take with respect to developing national 
early childhood education networks. One is to plan ana 



impleii.ent one national program from the center --that is, 
throiiiqh a Ministry or agency headquarters. Such a pro- 
qram would be centralized not only in adininistration, bu. 
in conteht and strategy employed. The other courso is to 
develOD an administrative system that permits and encourages 
diversity in strateaies employed in different regions and 
different cormunities within those regions. Each broaa 
approach has implications in terms of target population 
reached, types and extent of effects, costs, ability to 
adapt to local conditions, and the role early c^' 
programs will play in general comr.unity aeve.-- t.t..o_ts. 

It was generally agreed by survey participants that a 
siqnificant expansion of preschool education as part of the 
ra?ional formal education system, the development of prescaool 
education in a manner similar to that in which primary educa- 
tion has developed in recent years in L=itin Am.erica --linear 
expansion of an already existing infrastructure, siignt 
modification o£ curriculum, but no basic structural modi.ica 
tions— is not feasible. The potential still exists to learn ^ 
from the problems brought about from rapid linear expansion 
f pri:S?y^ystem recognized as wasteful, iSrin'l?' is 

possibly dysfunctional for millions of poor children. It is 
gen-raliy agreed, also, that active involvement of f"^^ J^^^;^ 
with parents must be a central component of any earxy childhood 
program; ?he formal system in Latin America has generally oeen 
isolated from parents and community. 



in other words, even aside ^If^^^fJ^J,^^^^^^^ 
preventing significant expansion f ^°!^er of 

education system in Latin Air.erica, there are 
strategic reasons that ^-^^-^ "^^9^^^ not be ch. ^l^l f^^^^^^^^^ 

A number of options ^-^^^^^^^^^^^Tr auspices of an agency 

one national preschool P-jg^^^^'J^^^ second is to devllop 

^l-^^r^^^^^ ^Brth-ap&es offer 
advantages and disadvantages. 

A lar,e centralized P-^^^ " r"\;:/of'ris!bnrtf and 
in Chile o^der the JNJI--has the advantage^ 

widespread recognition of its ^^JP°^^^^T gj^^or- . It offers 
This makes it easier to secure ^ it to taraet 
centralized administration and plannmg-enabling it to 
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resources to a selected population. It facilitaces cor.trol 
of quality through^setting of norms and standards for rho 
classroom. 1 Such a program, under an official agency, ^cc\n 
compece politically for governnent support. And it cffGrL 
potential for better coordination with other agencies, 
iTiinis tries, and programs. 

One potential disadvanta.ge of a national preschool 
program outside the Ministry of Education is that the 
educational component may become minimized, in order to 
concentrate on the nutritional, health and social v;elfare 
components (this has happened, to some extent, in Coion^iia 
with the CAIP program) . Another potentj.al disadvantage is 
inflexibility—inability to adap^ strategy, content, hu.^.an 
and financial resource requirements to specific conditions 
in various local settings. Inflexibility translates into 
less efficient and effective use of local resources; it is 
generally more of a problem in countries with wide variations 
in regional and local resources, socio-economic conditions, 
cultural patterrs, geography and social pr:>blons. 



Inflexibility of centralized programs is part of a larc,er 
pattern that can be described as "bureaucratization". Wnen 
institutions reach a certain size they tend to function nore 
to assure their own perpetuation and survival, than to serve 
a particular population or attack a particular problem.. Also 
when the chain of command for implementation of decisions 
involves a number of administrators and supervisors, there is 
both a delay and the oossibility of disruption witn regard tc 
implementation. It is not clear if these tendencies have^ 
begun to set in the few large programs ongoing in ^atm ^u.arica; 
but, as has been mentioned, those respor^isible for de. eloping 
national preschool education systems in : Latir\ America are sti-^ 
at the point where they can learn from the mistakes of previous 
social development efforts. ^^ 



The third option chat exists for development of early child- 
hood education in Latin America is very different frop tne two 
centralized options just described. This option is based on 
development of a national system of somewhat autonomous progra-tis 
and strategics, implemented in specific regions and corr-munities 
to meet local needs and to take advantage of local resource 
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^ This is only true to the extent that quality control hi 
some impact at the local level. 



contexts. The "system" would possibly be .under the political 
(in the broad sense of the word) and administrative direction 
of a national agency created to coordinate oi forts in behalf 
of the young child (such as ICBF in Colombia) . 

The err.nhasis on diver sity, planned or deliberate variation, 
would permit context — specific program planning, and perhaps 
more accurate targeting of services to those children and 
communities most in need. It would potentially enable com- 
munity members to take a more active role in program planning 
and implementation. National centralized programs tend to 
emphasize the distinction between professional and nonprofes- 
sional through the creation of an extensive administrative 
support network made up of technicians. Theoretically, middle 
level technicians, often closer physically to communities 
receiving services than higher officials, are an ideal source 
of technical assistance to comr.;unity members involved in making 
child care decisions. 

Under a diversified national system, divergent early 
childhood education strategies could develop in sim.ilar settings 
providing policy makers and planners with data on wnich to ba^.e 
future decisions for investir.ent . This potential research benefit 
cannot be overlooked given the lack of data in most Latin 
American countries about what works and d-osn't work in various 
settings . 

The need for flexibility among programs in developing a 
national early childhood education system is also present 
within picgrams. To the present, limited evidence suggests 
thaTliocally developed efforts, mostly pilot programs, tend to 
have more internal flexibility than centralized^ programs . The 
ability to use continuous feedback to modify various components 
of a program is particularly important witn respecr to preschool 
education at this point in time in Latin America. A local 
program, not tied by norms, standards and regulations to a 
centralized ministry or agency, can modify itself much more 
easily than a program that is part of a centralized effort. 

The difficulties in implementing and supporting a diversi- 
fied national system would be numerous. First, if there were a 
national coordinating aaencv/ the question of control of 
decisions would arise. If this agency controlled disbursal of 
funds to support local efforts, the question of control would 
be particularly sensitive. The question of "lifetime" of 
programs becomes pertinent when manv local programs are devel 
oping, some of these efforts would start as pilot efforts, and 
would die out after a few years. Some mechanism for assuring 
program continuity— particularly financial support— would be 
crucial . 
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Many cortmunity level programs would develop as efforts 
oi particular local coiTa..unity development agencies or _ 
programs, and the auestion of relationship to and coorair.a- 
tion with other related efforts in that ccrxr.unity •..•cula be 
pertinent. As with centralized programs run by czher agencies 
or ministries than the Ministry\pf Education, tr.e cancer or 
the educational component being minimized is preser- m ..ro^--- ^ 
run by non-educational conutiunity development agencies. 

We conclude that both centralized and deceptralized 
national early childhood education systems ofrer pron^er.s c 
prospects. Within the key issue "diversification or servic 
is a key concept—flexibility. The constraints withm whicr. 
school education must inevitably develop in Latin .-^-erica, 
the great diversity in socio-economic, cultv.ra^, insti.a^ic 
and geographic concexts within countries, suggest -r.at a ni 
necessary element for any national preschool erxorc is eno-- 
built-in flexibility to assure ability to responc to constr 
and context . 
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We vecom-^end that cve^. in those 
centralized program structureo ave cee 
functional or political nece^asity, the 
of' development er.vhzsize divcvsiiy and 
ove>^ atter.pta to implant rijid uniform 
definition of program conz^.nt and de 
procedures . It io ohvici^r, :hat no one 
able to demonstrate that t'r^u have jou 
early childhood s^^^'-tem applicable to t 
opportunities and constraints in any c 
In this situation^ we would encourage 
makers to make every effort to promote 
of carefully planned and monitored act 
rather than allow any one system to es 
itself which would have liztle more tk 
administrative decision for support. 
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Key Questio n_Jj2_j 

How can the full range 
of t±ie cnild's basic needs be met: 



The growing interest in mpeting developmental needs or 
young children in Latin America through intervention has lea 
to increaoed exar.iuation—both ir .pressionistic and more 
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scientific—of the actuul situation of the young child This 
examination has revealed that the proolen^s of young cnjldren 
form a complex cf interacting variar^las thot ir.ust cill ^e _ 
a?^acked for there to be a significant effect on any one or 
t™PhySical problems-malnutrition disease, anc ir.rect.or.- 
affe'-t coqnitive performance and sociai behovior . ^n-o^ 
ph^slca^ problems'^ themselves have bo.h medical and non:r.eaical 
causes . 

This awareness of the multiple ani interacting nature 
of vouna children's oroblems has led to a concept that is 
currently tie basis of most action on behalf of^T^^^^^^ 
throughout Latin America. This is the concept of atenc 5n 
integral, " or inte ral attention. There is no one conceptual 
or operational definition across countries for this term .nd 
eien Within countries the operational implications of integral 
action have not been worked out. 

Problems in defining this concept appear in goal setcing 
(whether to define a program as primarily nutritional or 
e- icational intervention, for exan>ple,) in balancing and 
coordination of components, and in staffing. The concept 
intearal attention is very broad, and can cover the range o 
interventions from custodial care with a few cursory nutritron 
and educational elem.ents to sophisticated and expensive ^ 
experimental proarams . The danger is in using 3. to o.^^^c: 
^^spoisibility for defining clearly the focus ana scope ci c 
program . 
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Currently in Latin Am.erica, early intervention 
c-r- shaped very much by the training and orientatic 
running^hem. "^Psychologists , educators, nutritionists anc 
health officials tend, with notable exceptions, orient .n.- 
p^Jgrams in the direcc on of their specialry. Tne two ma^or 
influences appear to be the psychologists ana nutr i .io..i= -S . 

For example, educators insist that the central co-ponenr. 
of ^rvea?lv intervention proaram must be carefully p^annea 
eLca^ionflVcti^ities. Non-educators, for exarr.ple nutrition 
?s^s when workina out the daily educational componen. o. a 
p^^g^a^f might not think in terms of a particular pecagogical 
IraSewok, I carefully planned curriculum, J^^^f ^J^-^f;:: 
-onters, but rather in terms of an hour or two a aay O; 
i;ss riAdom activity. Uafortunately, nutrition prograi^.s ^icn 
poorly planned educational components, and vice-versa, is 
rule. 
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Th'^ administrative structure of organizarions working with 
young children also contributes to iadc of cc/Drdiaation of services 
and/or monofocal intervencion prc3ects. To cite a case, inter- 
national agency nutrition office staff are sensitive to the^ 
fact that their mandate is improved nutrition, and are mos^ 
cautious about supporting program components not clearly and 
directly in the mainstream of their program responsioility . 
Education officers are not filling the gap, so far they nave 
focused their concern on the problems of the traditional 
educational system, or non-formal adult education. 

One way in v/hich the barriers can be broken down is 
by working with those responsible for all the young child's 
needs— nutritional, health, cognitive, social-*-that is, with 
parent's The parent is naturally involved in all these areas, 
and is vhe most natural agent, generally, for meeting the young 
child's needs. Although most programs working with parents to 
the present have been educational — working with parents on 
children's physical and psycho-social needs— the efrects of 
such programs have been integrated action by the parent to better 
meet young children's needs. 

We conclude that the concent of integral attention at the 
very least conveys the necessity of developing early childhood 
programs that focus on more than just one variable wicnin the 
complex spectrum of problems facing Latin Air.erica's poor 
r-hildren. Limited evidence available— for example, from the 
longitudinal projects of the Human Ecology Research Station 
and ICBF in Colombia— suggests that when nutritional and 
educational components are combined, they not only reinforce 
but magnify each other's effects. 

We recommend that those charged with developing 
and imvlementing programs reaahirg young chzi^dven, 
both in developing countries and vntevnavvona L 
aaenries, establish ad-hoc multi- atsct, linary 
wovkira arouvs to examine fron the perspective 
If .^asil needs", existing and proposed interven v^.on 
and research efforts reaching the young c mid and 
his family. This would first imply a detatlcd 
listing of objectives and desirable program conpo- 
nents. It would also inply pursu^ng the vssue at 
the level of program implement^t'.on . ^/'-^'fJ^ Jl 
seems to be an area of svngular ^^^^ /{^^^f ^^^^^l 
international agencies shou? d rccrui,t early ^^^^^^^^ 
hood development consultants to wor< " /''''f^^^ial 
staff on some of the issues, purposes, and poventvai 
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stj:'at(^gir2s in the explicit 
educat ional ocmpoyients . 
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Key Question NQ 4 

What should be the nature and extent of 
intersectoral cooperation in early 
childhood education? 



The idea of integral attention as a basis for program 
development has it£ counterpart at the macro-level in the 
concept of intersectoral cooperation. This concept implies 
the cooperation and coordination of the various Ministries 
and agencies responsible for meeting the young child's needs, 
in the planning and implementation of intervention acrivities. 

Quite often, the basis for inter sectora^ cooperation is 
found in laws, decrees, or "convenios"— agreements dravm up 
between particular ministries outlining the broad forms • 
cooperation might take. Sometimes cooperation is mbre info 
two agencies might work together to develop a specific prcg 
In-this latter case, the program is usually the idea oi oir 
in one agency, who invite other agencies to assist in vario 
program aspects. Only rarely are there likely to be found t 
joint programs, conceived, -planned and implemented by, an 
intersectoral team, from the start. 
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The rationale for intersectoral cooperation lies in the 
multiple and interacting problems affecting young children grow- 
ing up in poverty in Latin Am.erica. and the n^.^ed for multiple 
interventions; in the need to avoid duplication of services, 
often a problem when various sectors act on their own, and 
especially serious within a scarce resource conte'ct; and m the 
need to develop a consistent, uniform young child policy, so 
particular agencies and ministries are not acting at cross- 
purposes with each other (e.g. aiming at different target popula- 
tions) . 

Problems in the actual functioning of intersectoral cooper- 
ation have been numerous. In a broad sense, there has been 
modera>-e success in cooperation at the planning level in a 
number o' countries. But cooperation has often broken aovm at 
the operational level. Institutional and individual resistance 
to intersectoral cooperation has manifested itself in a nur^oer 
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vrhile we see antersectoral cooperation as a key to 
the future of early childhood education we have not formulated 
any specific reconunendation on the issue. The opportunities 
and constraints are so varied that observations or recommenda- 
tions that v/e as a group have been abl^ to come up with are 
either too general or too obvious to be useful. 



Key Question NQ 5 

How should the role of parents 
be defined? 



While it has become increasingly clear to early childhood 
program planners that involvement of parents in preschool 
education programs ought to be a central concern, the kinds 
and levels of involvement envisioned by those planning and 
implementing programs vary considerably. The reasons given 
for the importance of parent involvement also vary. None- 
theless, all agree that parent involvement should be a key 
element in any future early childhood education programs. 

Among the most important bases for involvem.ent of parents 
in early childhood education programs are (1) the parents' 
broad role as primary caretakers and most important: influence 
on the course of- the young child's development; (2) the potential 
spin off effects on the quality of family life effective parent 
involvement can bring; (3) the impossibility of directly reach- 
ing the large majority of young children in need of intervention; 
(4) the specific roles of teacher, nutritionist, and health 
caretaker played by the parent and (5) the traditionally strong 
role of the family in Latin America. 

Among the roles parents play in early childhjood programs 
are policy maker, teacher, program organizer, non-instructional 
aide, and learner. To the present most parent involvement in 
early childhoi^^^ducation prograjns in Latin America has been 
superficial. Parents may contribute money, join weekly discus- 
sion groups, occasionally work as aides. The exception to this 
trend has been in the programs aiming their services directly at 
parents (mostly pilot programs), a few parent and child programs, 



Among these two groups of programs are Chile's "Programa Padres 
e Hijos,' Bolivia's' ''Programa Pacres e Hijos", Colombia's 
••Programa Ninos Inteligentes" , and Project Portage's Home 
Baseu Intervention program in Perti. 
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^nH a few home care progranis.l The tendency has been for the 
la?gl "ti?nal prog^aJ to have much less parent involvement 
than the pilot prograrr.s and community generated erfor.s. 

T« r-o«?t 'all nroararr.c the parent has been a learner. 

--■i n 

nSkers a^d partners in ^he development of curricula for tnexr 
children has been very limited.^ 

Within the large, national programs there have been a 
nunbe^o? factors constraining more active parent participacicn. 
S;^has been a lack of knowledge on the part °f 
teachers about how tc effectively involve parents in their 
orn^^ans Som-~Tiachers apparently lack the confidence an. _ 
skills t; wo?k'wJ?h adults"^"^ in many instances,, t^acners prercr 
?hai the school and classroom remain ^^'T^^^:^'^,.,^ 
VJhile objectives and time for working with ^^.^^^^J^^f ^^^Jg^'-^.^ep 
laid out, objectives and time for working witn pare..ts are o..e.. 
described in only the m.ost genera] fasnion. 

The inability of "formal" preschool programs tc involve 
n;,roni-s effectivelv has led to a view among many paren.o and 
?™ty leaders In Latin ^America f-t preschool eoucation 
acts in opposirion to the family- Involvement o^ parea.=. i- 
decisiSn°making and other integral program activities wou a 
help break down the school-community barriers that ort n exis. 
not only at the preschool level but throughout all levels o_ 
the formal education system- 

some of the constraints to parent involvement pertain to 
c^n^-al and economic factors in the lives of the p^ren.s -iiem 
■ sei;Ss and narnot be amenable to alteration througn cnange m 
prog^ai s^ratS^ies. Many parents (fathers a^^ -thers)^^^^^^^ 
wor^ long hours to earn a living, o- wor;c rar from ^nere . ei 
children are attending school. Many parents, generally ..others . 
hate o?he? young children to attend to in the home. ^Some 
paren?s do not view them.selves as deliberate educators of -nei. 
?ouna children, and view the school system as responsible -or 
Sei? chiidren^s education (although not for their -nilaren s 
Scialization, in some cases). In many rural areas, trad..ion.. 
patterns of child care are viewed as aaequate. 



For example, the "Hogares de Cuidado Diario" in Venezuela 

The article "Parents and Educators: Experts -J^^^nescrKes 
Dolores Z. Lambie in the High/Scope ^^75-76 des. x 

one approach which might be taken to bringing pa ents ^nto t... 
policy and curriculuir. development process, as weU as bc.ng 



CD?/-- ^® agents for service delivery. 
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Another constraint may be parents' and teachers views of 
the central puroose of preschool education. These vie.-s often 
relolll around oreparation of the child for first grado. Beth 
mav see this as' more effectively accomplished tnrough rormal. 
center based programs witn professional teachers working 
directly with the children. Tais expectatron may help expiam 
Ihy programs working direccly with parents--parent J^^cation 
programs- tend to focus on stimulation and care for children 
0-3 years of age. 

We conclude that parents are a greatly under-acknowledged 
and under-used resource in early childhood education in Lr.tin 
^erica. Because the environn^ent of the home has a much greater 
^^ILence on the young child's development /^l^^J^f^lf 
most powerful intervention, parents' roles as ^^^^^^^J^^f ^^^iJ. 
takers of their young children cannot be ignored in early ^niic 
hoSd program development. For both ethical and practical reasons, 
Dossible variance in parental and program goals, values and 
behatio? lust be deal? with at every point in progran. planning 
and implementation. 

Involvement of parents in more than marginal program 
..r-i-H vities would also help to solve the hunian and financial 
^^source consSaint problems faced by most early childhood program 
p!anners in Latin America. In programs aimed at children, par.n.s 
can play a nunher of instructional and noninstructxonal role. 
When ^hey are involved in playing these roles, tnis ^f ll^'^'^lf 
ofJSn cbanaes rheir lives and the lives of their ramilies (for 
^xa^pl^! w?th re:pect to aspirations for themselves ana their 
family) . The problem of reaching enormous numbers 
chfldien can be partially resolved by --^^^^ ^^^^^^^^/^^^ :,om. 
parents, as they often have 2, 3 or 4 young ^^^^^^^^^/^o^-'J^'^iJ^'en) 
(a "class" of 20 parents may directly influence 80 or 100 cnii-^ren; 

We recommend that progrcr. develorers 
he especially sensitive to tke ir.sue of 
parent involvement in, and even ntrol 
programs sewing the preschool ^ je cmu^ 
in Latin America. The question of how to 
involve parents most effecvively is be^ng 
actively worked ouv by a number of promsznd^ 
pilot efforts throughout Latin /r.ertcc. 
The problem will be in either expanding 
these efforts, or incorvorating the^r 
findings into the large institutional programs 
The history of forrzl eiucuzzon _ ^ 

including kindergarten 3ducation--in Latvn 
America provides little oasis for active paren. ^ 
involvement. ^Nevertheless , the potentvao -vmpac 
of preschool education in the coming years wvll 
be closely tied to success in this very area. 
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Key Question NQ 6 



Who should be the "Educational Agents" 
in preschool progranis? 



Educational agents are those that have a potential role 
to play -.A promoting, organizing, teaching, assisting, 
facilitating, extending and supervising learning in young 
children. 1 They are, in other terms, the available human 
resources for a particular educational activity. Their 
effective and efficient use must be a central concern to 
early childhood educators for econojaic, pedagogical, socio- 
cultural, and a wide variety of other reasons. Yet the 
major programs, the large national programs that have 
existed to the present, have demonstrated only t' 3 most 
limited ability to make effective use of educational agents. 

The clearest example of inability to make full use of 
educational agents at the preschool level is the failure to 
actively involve parents, discussed in the previous section. 
Kith respect to other informal agents, from whom the young 
child acqi^res many of his or her behavior patterns, values 
and knowledge, 'most are not considered when examining the 
learning context of the young child. These may include older 
siblings, relatives, non-relative caretakers, and corrinunity 
members involved in various trades, to whom the child is 
exposed. 

Perhaps the most common non-prof ession>-il agent involved 
in preschool education is the paraprof essicnal (also called 
auxiliary, teaching aide, monitor, etc.) responsible for 
playing a teaching role in many programs. For economic and 
strategic reasonsii* the paraprofessional teacher is coming tc 
be viewed as the central educational agent in a number of 
ongoing programs. Even in the large, national programs 
teaching roles for paraprofessional are increasing. 

Yet in most Latin American countries, training and 
preparation of educational agents at the preschool level is 
oriented strictly toward tra^jii^ng of professional classroocn 
teachers. There exist very few programs for regular training 
of paraprofessionals; and there is little inclination among 

/ 



For a more comprehensive definition see ^^Los Agentes Eduja^v-s 
Educaci6n No-Formal", Centre para el Desarrollo de la Educa- 
ci6n NO'-Formal, BogotS, Colombia, 1976. 
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education faculties in many universities to assume such a 
loll. Even the training of formal educators does not prepare • 
them to train or work with paraprof essionals ; or to rp.aKe 
effective use of che variety of educational agents in the 
communities in which they will teach. 

In the planning and implementation of preschool programs 
in the coming years the question of most effective coruoinations 
of stiffing, vis-a-vis degree of professional training, is 
one that will have' to be considered -piously The optimum 
ratio of professionals to paraprof essionals , che roles each 
miaht play in the classroom and in the community, the kinds ot 
^ppor? each gives the other, must all be considered in relation 
to goals, resource constraints, community socio-economic neeas 
and^?ul?ural norms, and number of children in need of services. 

/ 

^We would reoorr.mend that in early childhood education 
theSrend move avau from using highly trained pro , es- 
sionals for providing services directly ^O-chzldr^n 
to using these professionals as z vazncrs (ncpe^.uUy .n 
in-service settings) of paraprof esszcnal s.ajj i^no 
become the front-line educational agents.^ ^n 
formulating this recorr.meKdation ve reoognzze that vn 
reliance on varavrofe..sional3 there may ^-vzvally ce 
u trade off between the for^^gl. educazzon conzcr. . oj 
a program 'for young children and other oDQecf.ves. 
But in a broader sense, the training oj the para- 
professional him or herself leads to a betzer educa.ea 
and able commumty , 

The consideration dr.d rzcognizicn of 
educational agents in the planning and. zmplerr.enzaz .on 
of preschool vrogvams would serve to zncvcasa ths 
professional ^educators' sensitivvzy to the l^^JJ^ ^ 
number of sources, that influence tne young c-.^.a s 
development. Too little consideration has c^,en ^ 
given traditionally to the values ana strengz-is oj 
the com.munitu in planning presdhool vrocram.s znd 
almost no recognition to the fact tnat the pz^'^nt 
is the primary educator of the child. Many ,.-numty 
members-parenzs and others-have not been oc.-c:.ou..y , 
aware themselves of zheir potential as eaucaz ^rial 
agents. Implementation of this reaommenaatvo^. could 
do much to change this, and if this were efjccz'vely 
done the impact might be felz far beyona tne '-^^^^.^ 
of the preschool classroom and zhe early years oj the 
educational process. 
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Key ([Question HQ 7 



What is the importance 
and what are the niost effective modes of 
community participation? 



The issues of Darent participation and roles for 
educational agents form part of a broader issue that must 
b° considered in the planning and implementation of pre- 
school programs. This issue is support and participation 
of the coiTjaunity at large. The need to consider par ticipa-^_ 
tion of parents and other non-professional eaucational ager._=> 
will not be discussed further in this section. Tae err.pnasis 
will be rather on discussing the need to consiaer and 
consciousl y plan strategies of support for particular prog_a-s 
and preschool education in general. 

There ar'- probably three elements to be considerad when- 
planning strategies of support:. Tne first is promct ion- 
making the corr.munity aware of the importance of prescnool 
education in general, and the purpose of any par.icul^r 
orogram (answerina the question: What is the program comg 
in our cominunity, with o-ar children?). The seconc is moDiii- 
zation of community resources— through m.ore effective ^se o 
educational agents, through the tapping of technical e>.oer.ise 
and coordination of intersectoral activity, through raisin, o. 
funds and materials, and through generally identifying roies 
that various institutions and individuals might piay in 
suppoiting preschool activities. The third element _is m.ore 
conceptual than operational. That is, examination or the 
so-io-cultural context in which the program is developing, 
and planninc in terms of that context. This process is 
considered an element of strategies of support because wnea 
it is not taken into account the community is not iikelv 
mobilize its resources on behalf of a program. 

The promotional task is important not only to assure 
General community understanding of the purpose of a progr^T. 
and the importance of preschool education, but to assure ...e 
SSderstanding of professionals from other sectors and educators 
from other- levels of the educational system. Resistence to 
preschool education sometimes comes from the most presngious 
members of a community. 

The question of how to promote preschool education depends 
on the nature of a community. In small towns, semi-rural ana 
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rural areas there are usunliy social meeting points for the 
whole coir.'nunity (e.g. the churcn) . „ . 

there are barrio councils and other bodies. There are school 
parent associations. The use of media-radio, television, 
?he press, posters-- also depends on the nature of a comm.unity. 

The task of mobilizing community resources also depends 
on the nature of a corrir.unity , and the institutional ba.e o. a 
particuLr program. Mobilizing community resources to suppor. 
?he la^ge national nroarams can be viewed more in the context 
of finding roles for various educational agents from the com- 
munity tSL in a financial context. In locally generated 
programs, financial suppoct may be a central issue. 

It is important to recognize that different community 
merJ^ers can uLally make, mosr comfortably, ditferent kinas o. 
contributions. Also non-educators with P-j;^5e a 

gommunit/ are often enthusiastic and ^ ^^^-^^^^^^^^?3°^;J;ioo- 
mobilr*ers, and should be included early -n a program s develop 
ment It is important to note that the mobilization of 
c:^^;mity resou?ces is a legitimate --^.^^^^^^^ 
poverty communities as well as those witn m.ore resources.^ x..e 
poor have just as much interest in and commatment to tne.. 
children as those less poor. 

With resnect to planning strategies of support from a 
community for" preschool education f JP^J^^^^^.f U'ards 

nreschool education muist have ootn a positi-/e a .tituu^ 
and operational strateoies for supporting community ^Jitiatives. _ 
?Ms ?uDPOrt aopears to be most difficult to give in the ^^ntex^ , 
Tnis support au^jccu-o u r'-=>„-t-r-=,i i 73t-ion is not aeneral- 

of the larae national programs. Centralization f;^ ""^ - 
iv conqrueAt with local community initiative. But those ^^orkln5 
\l p?eschooi program.s at all levels ought to be preparea to 
act on communities' ideas, and t-ore importantly, provide 
?echS?ca?TSks topping once a program has been implemented. 

The third, more conceptual element of strategies °f ^;^PP°^^ 
fr.m and for c;mmunities With respect ^o preschool education 
THJi be dITSussed as a separate section later. Nonetheless, 
it^this element, the socio-cul trral context, that infuses tne 
o?hSs! ThTs element in fact forms part of the framework or aU 
decision making with respect to program development. 

AS With a number of other key issuer, the issue 
suppor? and particioation is rooted P^^gn^^tically m the sea ity 
:ro??^cial Suman and financial resources -- able to support 
development of preschool education. This scarcity 
?o change dramatically in most Latin American countries in 
near future. Nonetheless, even where resources are available. 
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t::o i.T.ple-entation of proyrair.s for young children m ccr. unities, 
v^thouc fjrst sookxnq the support and participation or .nose 

-.^ • nrnr^*-;RTn ^^linro 



co-T.nvanities, would inevitably inhibit program .uccc.s 

this -.-e nave no specific reccrrjv.endation ro 

^h.n on.e which'niqht encourage more sensitivity to tne is 
a~ong proqram planners and implementators. 



Again , 
ko ether 

SUG 



K e y Question N g__8 

What might be the relation of preschool^educat ion 
of-her levels the educational system. 



preschool educarion becomes m^ e widespread, the q-^stion 
of i4 rSle wi?hin rhe total ecucation.l system becomes Per-^ne..t, 
?or ela^ple, the question of "fxt" with the primary syst.n ver.u. 
Impo?^an?e In and^of itself must bo '--^^^ , ,.ro-.ner 
programmatic connections between preschool education a.. o...e 

programs can be considered. ^ 

In spite of goals speaking to optim'^. developmenr of the 
child'Scr^sJ a variety o? areas, in actuality many^presc^^^^ 
program.s focus on preparing tne young cnild J-f^^^^^.-s 
!n fact, it appears that there is P^^^ J^,^^^,:;^^ 
to do so. This day-to-day focus on ba.ic skills f^^^ ^^e. % 
necessary for first grade is most obvioa. in the ,e.r ^ 
primary school begins. A large percentage J^^::^ 
whn b4in P-imary school in Latin America, in^lu^i.-g .-^-e --^ 

at?ena';;esc{ool programs, ---i" fo^p =te ..or. t an a 

^o-- vears ^ Thus, another important question pev.j...-o. -..u 
^r^sLoororocrrams concentrate on preparing young pcver y 
children for school, if they are not going to be l^^^-- 
If not what kinds of program empaasis and cnixd aoixi„.e_ a.a 
behaviors should be stressed? 

Another aspect of the reiatior^hip of proschocl to other le^ -els of 
education r^-rtair/ to iJivestn-nt decisicruswitn respect .o n...a.. c...^ 



I 



zv^ of the present, there is no evidence from Latin ;^.me-ica 
tni^caSng'^that a^ten^ance in preschool programs signiric... 
decreases primary wastage. 
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financial resources. V.'hat would be the effect of redistribut- 
inq funds ar.d cersonnel from other levels to the preschool 
level'' Are there community contt..ts in v/hjch preschool 
education will be viewed as the basic education that cnildren 
will receive, oerhaos in place of primary, and tnus would be 
de-^erving of greater resources for that reason?! would grc„' -^^r 
investment at the preschool level contribute to decreases m 
primary level wastage? 

If preschool education is to be impier.enued within the 
context of integral attention-dealing with more than s.rictly 
educational needs of young children--thr . it would seem tha. 
preschool-orimari^ fit need not be that close. At the sane 
?ime, programs with strong nutritional and health ^°^-P°^^^^s 
might help eliminate medical reasons for repeating and cropping 
oul among primary children. It is only at the prescnool le 
nonetheless, tnat the concept of integral attention .s a ba.i. 
for planning educational programs. 

Another wav that a policy maker might view the preschool/ 
Drimary school relationship is through the perspective o.tne 
educational innovation process. There is limited evidence tha. 
innovative eda-at-onal practices can be introduced more easily 
into preschool proarams than formal educational systems. Being 
r-relfti^^rneS field of endeavor, tha Protective bureaucra .c 
structures are not as deeply entrenched, and tnere is a. leas, 
impressionistic eviaence that preschool teacners are more 
sSsi'^e to the Child development T-ocess _ than their e ementary 
school counterparts. These factors may facilitate su.ce... i 
preschool innovation. Similar co tne on- 
Through" in the United States, the existence of a demonstration 
setting, combined with a carefully concerted effort to extena 
these into the elem.entary system may enjoy ^^J^,^^,.,,.. 
more direct attempts to modernize tne formal eauc.tional straca.--. 

The qUestior of possible relations or coordination between 
preschool and lev-, is cf the educational system otner than t.e 
primary level is rarely considered. One area or nc^turai 
coordilation miaht be with adult basic education. vaults ar. 
qen^rallv highly motivated to learn when the content pertains 
?o some knowledge and information pertinent to tneir conciete 



^ For example, the "Escuelas de Banco" of Cartagena, Colombi3 
formany'co^ceived of as a prescnool program, -^^J^^^-^ 
6-13 with no schools available to serve tnem, m attendance, 
in r^ral areas children sometimes begin to take ^^^^^^T^lnd 
ly productive activities as early as 6 or 7 years of age, an. 
may thus be m.ost available for organized educational activi 
ties at ^.1 earlier age. 
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needs. Limited evidence-'- suggcr-ts that parents have a 
strong interest in knowledge and skills relating to 
various aspects of childrearing. Thus, content bar.ed en 
nu*-rition/ health, and stimulation of young children 
could be one asocct in adult literacy and basic skills 
programs. Indeed, it's surprising to see that there is so 
little being done m tnis area. It could be argued that the 
abilitv to apprcoriatelv support the broader develo?rr>ontal 
processes of early childhood is zhc r aost sasi c of br.sic skills 
needed by the adults of a sociocy. 

high school and colleae students are potential educational 
^oonts Tas volunteers receiving course credit, for exa.-nple) m 
SJ^rchtld^Sod idScation programs. The trend in secondary 
eSucatLn in rr.any Latin American countries is maKe that 
education more relevant to concrete societal needs Training^ 
and actual service, by high school students to work m programs 
for young children fits vvell v/ith this trena. 

In conclusion, there appears to be no need for the care 
and education of young children to . 

levels and prograrr.s within the education system. It is not 
inly that pLs^hool education should -sponsive to 

°to each'oSr/ "fsreclan; wrthifthe^roS^^xt- of tne previous 

^?sru3^io?/o; ^-i-,-3%°%Spioir?or^ 

the historical LndencJ has been for preschool eaucation to 
the n^storicdi ^ ^ ^ ^ ^^^^ of the systeir., or be .ully 

almost totally j ^oiacea -lu^.i v...^ vu^^^i,^^,, -1--. nn^'^^. 

absorbed by the forn^.al syste.n, its ir.ethoaology ...a -X- r,o-—. 

Me vould Tecorr.mend that the prescncol/elcr.entar; 
echool n^xus he a central focal poznt ror J^'i^^ 
applied research progva^r^s. Svna^ exter.svve , orr^cu 
echool sustems ave in e-istcrice tnrougnou. La.^n 
Anerica: ez:vansion of preschool education progvar:c 
may be one effective way to address some, c; vne 
major probler.s of these elevens. The brcaaer ^as- 
pects o^ early childhood devcZoprrent snouuc a. so 
be studied as an ir.porzant co-.tent area for non- 
fornal adult eduea^^ion efforts. 



"Dnr'r-<^ o '^^lio'^." In Chile in 
in the INEM vacational schools m Colombia. 



Key Question NQ 9 

What arc the socio-cultural oases 
of progra:^- development? 



TO sav that educational programs must be planned within 
the framework of language, values, behavior patterns, ^-^'-Pecta- 
tions. and comoetencies needed among a particular population, 
would seem to be a statement of the obvious. .lll^X^llz,.^,^ 
numbers of educational programs are planned without e.plxci. 
attention to these socio-cultural bases. An example 
the education recpived by Quechua and Aymara Indian, m the 
Andean highlands. 

Until recently, concern for socio-cultural bases of progran 
development has not been obvious in tne planning o. ll^-^zf^^ 
programs in many Latin An^erican countries. ^r^^^^^ 
programs reached largely middle and upper class urban .^opulc..io..s 
Wit? the recent trend of re-focusing action towaras marginal 
urban and rural poor children and families, these bases b..om^ 
more pertinent. 



While respect for traditional socio-cultural v 
pa^-terns is an obvious necessity when planning pros 
vention programs with and for erhnic and Unguis ic 
it is often not so obvious among seemingly accultur 
tions Yet values and behavior patterns are aeter- 
by cultural tradition, but by immediate enviroumenr 
Thus, many behavior oatterns-for example ^^^^^rear 
are functional responses to environmental stresses 
For example, the increasingly cr^jnon goal or early 
programs in Latin America is to moaity seemingly n 
dysfunctional parental * goals and behaviors. Yer. a 
evidence indicates that parenral goals and benavior 
functional adaptations to unique environmental tnie 
and young children. While individual behaviors may 
the child, the total partem is functional. 

A preschool program might have as one of its coals tc give 
the young child abilities that would aid r.im or her in being 
more effective in acting on his or ner environment,; the same 
goal would be pertinent to work with parents. It is not at all- 
clear that the goals of preschool education for ^-"^^ ^poor^ should 
relate totally, or even 
first grade. ^ 



alues and 
chocl mtier^ 
minorities , 
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ined not only 
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and threats . 
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primarily, to preparation of children for 



Quite often it is parents ther selves, particularly parents of 
poor children, who demand tua c a preschool program prepare 
their children for success in first ^rade. 
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A counter-araument is that by affirming values, 
qoals and behavior patterns of ethnir minoriticc and the 
DOor througn a preschool prograr., these groups arc being 
reinforced\n values and behaviors taat will keep rhem 
out of the mainstrea.-n socially and economically. I. tae 
only path to adult success is through the formaJ scaool 
system, then not concentrating on preparing young poverty 
Ihlidren for success in this system is to assure that they 
will remain marginal to society. By not mculcaring in 
them values and behaviors , which though contrary to those 
of family and ethnic group, are those demanded b, the mod...n 
sector, these child-en are effectively excluded by t.ii^ 
sector. Yet, why should the burden fall on these young chil- 
dren and their families? 

Perhaps one way to balance respect for traditional 
cultural patterns and the n^d to attack young cnild probxems 
through intervention is to try to better ^^^^^f^^f ^^^^I^ 
of these problems. This is one reason research on the young 
?hild in Latin America is being considered a key ^^sue xn _ 
preschool education planning. For example, 

young children has ics roots not only m P^^^icular parent.i_ 
behaviors, beliefs, and knowledge, but m patterns a^J^- 
bution of food in the community ana m ^"^^^^-"^^^^^ 
The phenomenon of dropping out and ^^P^^^ing in rirst g^a«.e 
has educational, socio-economic, cultural, and in ^ome ca.e-. 
political, roots. 

Perhaps the conflicting demands for cultural sensitivity 
and realism vis-a-vis the necessity to prepare the cnila 
c^ccess in formal schooling can be reconciled by viewing the 
preschool education mandatl as working with parents to provide 
?o^f Children opportunity to break out t-^P^-^^^-^^i!^^;. 
Preschool education should not replace, but rather comniem^a-. 
and support cne family in its efforts to m.ake the f-^- ^ ^^.^ 
competent adult capable of maximizing opportunity for aca..emic 
and economic achievement. 



Key Question hs. 10 

What are the research needs in 
ear^ childhood education in Latin America? 



One constraint to effective decision ^j'^^^'? 
and many other areas withinjpxeschool ^^'^^^lon in La in Am r^^ 
nas been lack of an organized body ot research da .a on the ^oung 
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child. V.any individual areas of research rerrain largely 
unexplored; in other areas there is adequate data, but this 
data is either not accessible or nas not been inrerpretod 
into forms suitable for use by nonspeL-ialisus ana cdaca::ionai 
policy makers. A coiTur.on complaint among rpany concern^^^d vith 
the young child in Latin America is that "we don't know wha^ 
we know" . 

Thus, there are two broad needs with respect to research. 
One is for more research. The other is for systematization 
and dissemination of what has been done already* 

With respect to the former, a nu.r±)er of areas in need of 
further exploration stand out. One area is anthropological 
research on the young child; included would be research on 
current childrcarirg patterns, socialization processes, 
competencies required in various settings, parental expectations, 
language development, cognitive styles in various sertincs 
(problem solving orientation, etc«), social bases or yourc 
child nutrition and health care, and distinctive and corrr.on 
thre=»ts to the young child's psychological and social develop, ^e/.t 
in various environments, in particular poverty environrr.ents , in 
Latin AiTierica. 

There has been little research on patterns of young child 
deprivation within the contexts of rural-urban, hichland-coHistal 
and ethnic differences. This data, along with antnropolocical 
data on demands placed by various kinds of communities on tne 
childf would provide an as yet uncharted socio-geographic 
framework for intervention decisions. Research is needed on 
factors actually influencing deT.and for child care and early 
childhood education in various countries. On an irter-coun rry 
basis, there has been much more research on the situation of me 
young child in some countries than in others. This includes^ 
research identifying the location and size of the young child 
population in need of intervention. 

The problem of systematization of available data, and 
development of m.echanlsms for dissemination, appears to be 
amenable to solution using basic systems of inforraa-icn sharing 
and storing available in the United States and Europe. There 
are a number of educational research agencies througnout Latin 
America capable of working on the problem of identification and 
organization of available data. The idea of national ^early 
childhood documentation centers in each country, and for tne 
region, is not too far fetched. The Interamerican Institute for 
The Child resource center in Mrntevideo, Uruguay may present; a 
useful resource to build upon in this regard. 

Would early childhood policy makers and others use rhis 
data if it were available? There seems to be more interest. 
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at present, in data on the effects and potential of various 
intervention strategies. Planning programs in relation 

cSncrrte needs of young children ^-^t^^Z^^^^t^^"'" 
appears to be unc^mir.on: Tnis type of planning ^oax 
particularly important in countries with oignificant inter.>.al 
Lcio-geographic diversity, such as the Ardean countries. 

In conclusion, as investment in early inter-, antion programs 
increases concreti knowledge of the situation of young cnxlaren 
becomes an important tool for decision-makers at national, 
regional and local levels. To say that there has been enough 
relearch, and that it is time for action, is to sanction 
continued decision making on th^ basis of convenience and 
political expediency. Small pilot programs ^^at have done 
Environmental analyses and used the results to plan ^heir p-O 
grams have found the baseline information collected ver^ ^J^^^f-^ 
?here is no inherent cooflict between continuing ^^^^^ 
young child, and usin^ what is already known to plan programs o. 

action. , . . ^i. • j 

We would make two reaonnendatzons ^n tht.s rsrjavd. 

First, special priority srould he given to r-csearah 
projects which create additional data on: 

o the longitudinal effect of preschool on 
the formal educational process. 

0 the key variables that differentiate indivi-dual 
programs and what is known abouz tn3 e]:ec.^.ve- 
ness of alternative s^^raiegies ^« a'.jjcreni. 
settings , 

* what is a^ ually oocurvlr^ between adult crd 
child, anu child and environment and ■ar^v'.-J 
and program in existini preschool programs', 
does the quality of services warrant conttnua- 
tion or expansion'/ 

0 how the mass media and other non- formal _ 

educational technicjues 'jan be usea to ortzje tne 
90% gap that currently exiszs in prescnoo. 
educational service. 



tern 



Second, international agencies shoula assvs 
the development of an information-sharvrg sys .e^ 
among Latin American countries t-n the fvetd o,^ 
early childhood development. This mrlght -'^^^ 
central documentation center, libravues , nournais 
and probably a series of policy papers. 
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Cone I us i Oil 



The Key questions discussed in this^c.apter^provide^a_.road 
representation ot ^^^^ ^ ^^^^^f^ 'Zerica. While all the 

ning and i^^Ple^^'^t^H°^"^„^5^i^o^^ and constraints in the 
issues arise from actual ^°^^itions and ^^^^^ 

three countries surveyed ^^^''^J^.. Jo develop programs, 

considered seriously "^en plans are mad literature review 

It does appear on the basis °f ^^'f ^^^'j^^ issues among 

that there is increasing awareness of the Key ^^^^ 
Latih American early childhood po xcy makers . ^ ^^^^^^ 

^hif^r^p^rJ^^rtrrn^i^T^t^al^coSideration of ..ese .ssues, 

.or example, in spite of^^^^f^ IrX'ssTolTl'"''^^ 

center-based P^°g^^^^ ' '-^^"yj^^^ifrelch^^tore ?han a very small 
personnel, will "ever be able to reach mor ^^^^^ 

percentage of young ^^^^^^^^^^^/Sfsuch programs as the basis , 
countries are to rely on sucn p^ g^ ^^^^^^ patterns 

of preschool education activities, ^^^^ 
of "parent and other ---^'V --"^^P-^^iPp^,, ,„.™unity 
ll'^lLlll IT^Tts'LlTleen very lifted In scope. 

,n another area, ^i'tle e«ort .ein, .ade^to dej 

r.r.a-t"t.iit'5?/raf." s«ar^^ 

and decision making. 

includinq those that have focused 
international agencies, including ^^^^^entrate efforrn 

for decades on improved welfare or ^•^^^^^"^^"^...^^ptions , policy 
on physical provision, /ith a few notaoi ^ broader 

Hikers reflect ^general lack of awareness o^^ ^_ processes 
processes of ^arly development and the ^^^^.^^ ^^^^ ^ 
bn later human growth. development programs are 

"long Shot" in a ^^^^.^^ ofl^ms that Lve bLn around for 
Still attempting to resoive pi. 



centuries 



TO an extent, the momentum °%P-^^ P^^^I^^Lvenfioi^ 
childhood education and development program^-t^ significantly 
makes it difficult to conceptualize or awareness, 
different strategies based on new kno ^g ^^^^ „^tside the 
These patterns certainly are or n t^ i^^stitutional mold 

field to break through the traditional, development 
^Ken thinking about ways to s^PP°^^3^'-%^anges in operation 
processes in the ^arly years of life f l^^^^,^^ and take 
Of existing programs have tended ^^^^ ^^^^^ 
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icnded to 
:ruly 



,,Kon place, the _pro,ra. f^^JZ^:""^ 
not differ signiiicantly from p«t , .,i<,.,;ed 
i„no^.ative initiatives are /^^.^t^ marcia.l to the 

^cL^rrtrrurt^^fffheirpJo^'a;; responsibilities. 

„uch of this lac. o£ awareness anf^°|,-eruratioLr ar.d 
part of P°"% -rir coi^^nftfes! Ihe t^j-s we atte.pt to co 

educational ^e^^^^^^^, ^ describe what ue do, ^^4: 

with the children, the ^ay we^a ^^^^^^ 30cial develo^-^n. 

\,^r,nialize our research. -n^ urgent 
conceptualize convinced that cae i'^'-' i-^Jc. 1=; 

decision maker mignt ^^l^HH ^hild in the hinterlands is 
need of a malnourished °^ 4^^^J^^-^3\o learn the color yellow, 
to be turned over to ^"^^itutions to ^ ^^^^^ ^ 

o- how to handle a P^"^^^ ' °J,^°^onal golls and lever of 
?ollSw-the-leader . J^J^^JIJI^S in' mos? existing P---.J^°°;^^^. ^ 
intellectual ^^^^^^^^ f 1^ nd recent advances developn-nt.- 
DrOGrains has lagged far ^enina r ^ stafrmg oro^ec- 
rs??hology. ^^%-nirk against! rathe? than reinforce, tne 
we develop too often ^f^^i^ei^ thrust of many or tne 
strong Participatory and seU ne p^^^^ _ 'Our curr.^^- 

- Slf-rSrvel^^en. process- 
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ATTACHMENT A 
THE VARIABLES 



In this attacment we will discuss the variables that have 
been identified that influence the decision nak.ng process in 
early childhood education in Latin America ..ike the k / 
Questions discussed in the last chapter of the report, these 
?ariailes were selected cn the basis of (1) evidence fro. 
data collected in the three country stuGies, (2) ^rr.por an^e 
given ?o them in the background documents 
literature review, and (3) the experiences of the projecr 
investigators . 

The variables identified have been divided into three 
arouDS- one group includes the objective reality, tr.e 
rth?n'a'coantry; a second g-up includes the variables tha^^ 
mediate the objective reality, the human filter a. evx^^n^-- 
Sv knowledge and attitudes; and a third group includes the 
adxrin?stra?!ve and programn,atxc reality of early cnxlohood 
education as it currently exists. 

It is through the interaction of these three variable 
sets that programs are created. Individual variables fr-rr. 
e!ch S the three groups act on variables from otner group.. 
^ofexamSe, variables NQ 1 and 2 interact because the poor 
In La^^n'i:;rica tend to have more children than the wealta, . 
These two variables interact with variable NQ 18, -he socio 
economic breakdown of the young child population currently 
receiving services. 
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Following are the variables: 
The obiective realitv:'^ 

(1) The rate of grov/th of the young child population. 

(2) The percentage of the young child population grov;ing 
up in pover ty . 

(3) The particular set of priority problems of young children 
in a country, or within regions of a country. 

(4) Effective demand for child care due to social and economic , 
change factors: labor force participation of v;omen, 
changing childrearing patterns due to urbanization and new 
technologies, etc . 

(5) Existence within a country of significant (in influence) 
ethnic and/or linguistic minority groups (e.g., in the 
Andean countries, the Quechua and Aymara populations), 

(6) The urgency of other (not specifically young child related) 
problems of human concern. 

Knowledge and altitudes 

(7) The level of knowledge and awareness with respect to: 

a) the importance of adequate experience in the early years; 

b) how various family and community environment influence 
early experience; and 

c) how early intervention programs can influence early 
growth and development. 

(8) The prevailing socio-cultural context that determines 
childrearing goals, practices, and attitudes about the 
role of the home and of institutions in tne provision of 
services to the young child. 

(9) The availability and use of research on the situation and 
needs of young children . 

(10) The availability of evidence concerning the short and long 
te^ui effects of various early childhood programs v/ithin 
different environments. 



^ Pertaining generally to the situation of young children and 
their families. 
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(11) Implicit and explicit views about the purpose of preschool 
education (i.e. preparation for first grade, provision of 
child care, as an investjr.enc or as a consuiription activity). 



Administrative and Pro^ ramatic Variables 

(12) The existence or lack of a clearly identifiable policy for 
meeting young children's needs. 

(13) Historical pattern of development of early childhood educa- 
tion . 

(14) The specific goals of current early childhood programs. 

(15) The content and extent of plans for early childhood educa- 
tion; the nature of the planning process (who is involved, 
resources allocated for planning) . 

(16) Locus of administrative control of action on behalf of 
young children. 

(17) Locus of financial control of action on behalf of yourig 
children. 

(18) The proportion of the young child population currently 
receiving serv -es; the socic-economic breakdown of the 
young child population receiving services, 

(19) The public-private breakdown of current total preschool 
enrollment and the role of private preschool programs* in 
meeting young children's needs. 

(20) The level of activiry and priority concerns of international 
agencies working m a particular country; the influence of 
these agencies on early childhood program decision making, 

(21) The general level and kinds of involvement of parents and 
para-prof essionals in formal and non-formal early childhood 
education programs. 

(22) Availability of human resource^ Lu develop early childhood 
programs . 

(23) The extent of current early childhood education infrastructure. 

(24) The types of curricula already developed and/or potentially 
available to be used. 

(25) The influence of early mrervention activities in other sectors 
(i.e^ number of children reached, political support, popularity) 
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(26) The professional background c^d training of -hcse naki.ng 

decisions concerning early cniidhood edacation in a co^nzry 
(e.g., education, sociology, lav/, politics, nutrition, 
health) . 



Discussio n 

Since each of these variables interacts in soma way with 
every other variable, there are a total of 62_5 individual inter- 
actions taking place when planning and program decisions are 
being made. (See Figure 1) no planner or policy maker is goinc 
to be conscious of the large majority of these interac-i-icns ; nor 
will he or she wish to consider all of thora when making decisions. 
What is important is to be av/are of these variables and their 
dynaniic interactions as the structure in whicn decisions are 
trade . 

For examnle, variable N2 4 "feTand for child care due to 
economic and 'social change factors", influences and is influencec 
by variable NQ 8 , "The prevailing socio-cultural context rcr_ cnilc- 
care." Both of those influence and are influenced by variac_e 
NQ 15, the "Content and extent or plans for early childhood education . 
To get a broad perspective tne decision maker would go down trie _ 
above related' list and use it as a form of check-off: did I ccnsicer 
this, this and that, and how it v/ill influence such and sucn 
programmatic decisions. 

Specifically, as a first step a decision maker would wa. _ to 
describe briefly the status of each of the variables within nis or 
her country. Table 1 provides a picture of how this iiu.ght appear, 
using the three countries analyzed m the present study. Then ne 
or she would want to systematically examine eacn variable-pair 
interaction, flagging those interactions dee-^d i-.-.portant to tne 
particular decision being made Figure 2 provides tne -oj^- 
picture, with each interaction numbered, so a decision maker ccuj.a 
mark those interaction pairs to be a delil^erate consideration, anc 
those forming the secondary, or background,, context. 
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FIGURE 1 



Status of "Variables Influencing Decision Making" for Chile, Coloi.bia and Bolivia 



VariabifiS 



(1) rate of growth of y^^ang 
child population 



(2) percentage of young ch. d 
growing up in poverty 



(3) set of priority problems of 
young children 



;4') effective demand for child 
care due to social and 
economic change factors 



(S) existence of significant 
number^ jf ethnic and/ 
or iinqai.: ic minority 
groups 



(6) urgency of other problems 
of human cor^corn 
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Chile 



1.4 % 



30 % (est. 



1 . p53ycho-social 

2. nutritional 

3. lie a 1th 



fairly high level 
of demand 



none 



none relatively 
more ucgent than 
education 



Country 



Boli^ la 



2.6 % 



80 % (est.) 



1. health 

2 . nutritional 

3 . psycho--socia] 



low level of 
dcira nd 



yes (Quechua , 
Ay mar a Indian 
popujation) 



health and nutri- 
ti onal oi tuation 
highest priority 
problems . 



Colombia 



3.2% 



50-70 % (est.) 



1. nutritional 

2. health 

3. psycho-social 



mo^Ierato level of 



nonc 



health and nutritional 
situation highest 
priority problems 
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Variable 


Country 


Chile 


Bolivia 


Colombia 


(7) L'^^vel of knowledge and 

awareness of importance of 
adequate early experience 
and influenc of family and 
conimuniuy un unau expenenct;; 


high amorrg special- 
ists low among popul- 
ation • 


lov; among special- 
ists and population 


high among special- 
ists ]ow among 
population . 


(8) prevailing socio-cultural 
context of child caring 

gCJU.i.bf pLclL*LXL.t-o/ clUX. XUUQt:b 








(9) availability and use of 

research on situation and 
needs of young children 


moderate 
" — - — 


lev; 


high 


(10) Available evidence Dncern- 
ing ::liort and long term 
effects of various early 
childliood pre grams 


mod era to 


1 OV/ 


HiOde^ate 


(11) Implicit and expllcir. vj'?v/s 
of purpose of proscliool 
educa lion 


changing f rofn 
cOii sump Lion to 
inves Linen h or J enta- 
t ifni ; j}repai*a t ion 
foi f i rs t qi ide 


prepar a Lion f or 
first grade 


::iuin<]ing from consum; 
tTon to investment 

tion for first grade 


(12) Existence or lack of 
clGar]y identifiable 
young child policy 


bi'oud gu ! d(.^ 1 i nen | none 

1 
f 

1 


L-)rc>ad qui de li nes 
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Variable 



ERLC 



(13) Historical pat---n of 
development c ^arly 
childhood education 



Chile 



(14) Specific goals of cu ent 
early childhood programs 



(15) Content and extent of 
plans for early child- 
hood education; nature 
of planning process 



long history 



provision of 
"integral attention" 
preparation of chil- 
dren for first grade 



short range plans 
(long ranqe plans 
in discussion) 



(16) Locus of administrative 
cOi.trol of action on 
bel.alf of young children 



(17) Locus of financial control 
of action on behalf of 
young children 



(18) Proportion of young child 

population currently receiv- 
ing services; socio-economic 
breakdown of this population 



centralized , in the 
public sector 



centralized, public 
a nd s em i -p r i v a t o 



9.4 

:^>-50 % low SES 



Country 



Bolivia 



recent history 



not clear 



none 



centralized/ in 
the public sector 



central! zed , 
publ ic 



7*3 

(no data) 



11 



111 



Colombia 



recent history 



vary by program^ but 
centered on concept 
of "integral attentior 



medium range plans 



decentralized, in the 
public and private 
sectors 



centralized, public ai 

E:emi-^[)rivate 



10-20;? low SES 
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Variable 


Country 


Chile 


Bolivia 


Colombia 


(19) Public-private breakdown of 
current preschool enrollment; 
role of private preschool in 
meeting young child needs 


public 81 % 
private 19 %; 

small role private 
preschool^ 


public - 75% 
private ~ 25%; 

small role private 
preschools 


public - 31% 
orivate - 69 %; 
larqe role private 
preschools 


(20) The level of activity and 

priority concerns of inter- 
national agencies working in 
a country 


slight 


none 


moderate 


(21) Level and kinds of involve- 
ment for para-professionals 
and parents in formal and 
non- f orn-a 1 proqrams 


slight 


slight 


slight 


M 

tn (22) Availability of human resour- 
ces to develop early child- 
hood programs. 


high 


lov; 


higli 

— ■ ^ , ■ 


(23) Extent of current early ctiild- 
hood education mti uijtructurc 


fairly widespread 


limi hod 


widespread in urban 
'areas 


(24) The type of curricula already j 
developed and/or pote^ntialiy i 
available to be used I 




f - ^ . . ■ ■ - 


(25) Influence of early in^corven- | strong, well 
tion 'ictlvities gomq on in i devolopcd 
' otfier iioc^ )rs 1 


limited 


moderate 


(26) Professional background and ! 
training of those making ! 
decisions ! 
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ATTACHMENT E 
AN ANNOTATED BIBLIOGRAPHY 



In the following pages, the numbers in parenthesis 
after the bibliographic entries refer to the following 
categories : 

1) Studies on the situation and priority needs of 
young children xn developing coujritries. 

2) Studies on the rationale for investir^ent in 
early intervention m developing countries _ 

3) Studies on earlv intervention efforts currcntl 
underway in Latin Air.erica, chiefly education-.^ 

4) Studies examining broad progress and trends in 
early intervention m Norch Air.erica and otncr 
areas, relevant to Latin America. 
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B-rnard van Leer Foundation. Advisory mission to 

Colombia on Early Cnildhood Education. The Hacjue, 
Netherlands, 1976. (3) 

After^provid.ing a background of Foundation activities 
in early cr.^ldhood education in developing countries, 
and discussing soir.e broad theoretical issues relating 
to early intervention progrsms, che report reviews 
the potential and constraints of "Ley 27" , Coltoia' s 
Law mandating the creation of a national system; or 
Integral Care Centers. A plea is made for flexicle 
interpretation of the Law, in order to better meet 
needs in varying circumstances, and a warning is 
provided against under -eir.pha si zing the educational 
element of the planned in.^gral care prograri. 

Berrueta-Clement, J; Angel, B. de; Cnristiansen , N.; 

Labrador, L.; Mora, J.G.; Navarro, L. de; Or^iz, u . ; 
Vuori, L., Herrera, M,G. A home-visi t-oased 
parent-infant interaction program for chilaren or 
urban low income families in Bogota, Coiomjsxa: 
Description of the program and some results ironi tne 
first year of child life. Bogota: Institute v^o^o-. 
biano de Bienestar Fair.iliar-Harvard Universif; 
Research Project, 1977. (Draft Report) 

This report describes partial results of an ongoing 
longitudinal study of the effects or various 
combinations (psycho-educational, nutritional,^ 
health), lengths, and timing of intervention wiu^. 
456 families in Bogota with social situations pur. in., 
young children at ris^-: or malnutrition. Tne 
educational component consists o.. a weekly 
visitor who works with farrdly members on the 
of interaction with and observation of tne inzcir.u, wxl. 
the aim of developing in care-takers, behaviors ana 
attitudes conducive to the infant's intellectual and 
physical growth. 

Study children were selected before birth from 
mothers in the second trimester of pregnancy, .:no haa 
already malnourished young children. The nutritional 
supplement goes to the pregnant mothers, ana tnen 
to the rest of the family. 

Early results indicate that both nutritional supple- 
mencation and infant stimulation have signiiicant 
effects on infants' cognitive development, witn tne 
former tending to have more effect on motor develop- 
ment . 
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Birch, H,G,, M alnutrition, Learning and Intelligence , 

American Journal of Public Health, 62, 6, 773-793, 
1972 . 

The author analyzes the (causes and) effects of 
nutritional and related environmental factors on the 
cognitive functioning of young children from 
populations at risk of malnutrition. The author 
demonstrates the difficulty of identifying causes 
for poor intellectual functioning using retrospective 
{foliov;-up) techniques for studying malnourished 
children. 

Also analyzed are the inter-^generational effects of 
poor nutrition — ^women at risk as young children 
are far more likely to have children at risk or 
actually suffering from malnutrition. 

Final' the author warns of the danger of over- 
simpli^xcation v/hen analyzing the effects of 
environmental influences on the intellectual develop- 
ment of the child. It is a complex of interacting 
factors that affect early development. 

Brazelton, T.B. Imnli cations of Infant Develooment Aq^on a 
T he Mayan Indians of Mexico . Human Development 15, 
To-Ill, 1972. 

The author examined the development of infants of 
the Zinacanteco, highland Mayan Indians of soutrieastern 
\ Mexico. He used qualitative and quantitative m.easures 

^ to observe physical growth, central nervous system 

development, cognitive development, and childrearing 
behavjor of the mothers, beginning with the prenatal 
period . 

The author found that although the environment poses 
physical hazards to the child— there was evidence 
of subclinical malnutrition, frequent infecr^^^n and 
* hypotic effects (due to altitude) — the infants of 
the Zinacanteco develop in a parallel fashion to U.S. 
infants in the motor, intellectual and social areas 
(though about one month delayed)'. He suggests that 
childrearing techniques, and the children's organisms,^ 
have adopted to environmental demands. Young children s 
behavior, characterized by conformity and unquestioning 
fulfillment of roles, was a functional response 
necessary for survival in that milieu. 

Implications are that particular child-rearing 
strategies and competencies in infants develop as a 
response to environmental demands , 
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»::onfenbrenner, Urie. Is Earlv Intervention EffGCtive ? 
Teacher's College Record. 76, 2, 279-303, 1974. 

The author analyzes the findings from selected early 
intervention programs that have available follov; up 
data on trends after termination of intervention and 
also data on a matched control group. Seven projects 
are analyzed, including center and home based, infant 
and preschool programs. The highlights of the findings 
of these projects are discussed, and the author 
attemots to put the findings together in a series of 
recommendations scattered througii the report, including 
support for the idea of "massive ecological interven- 
tion" — The author finds the family as the most 
economical and effective system "for sustaining the 
child's development", thus indicating integral parental 
involverr.ent as a key to program success. 

Brozek, J., Coursin, D.B.; Read, M.S. LL^nSitudina^^tj^^ 
or the Effects of Mal nutrition, Nutriri ona.^ ^uooxer^en 

Pan American Health Organization. 11,3, 2J/ ^^y, - 

The authors review available data from f j-;;, ' ^^^^^^^^j^^^ 
studies ongoing or recently completed, looking at the 
effects oi various combinations and lengths of 
Intervention on the mental and physical development of 
young children at risk of, or suffering from, 
malnutrition. The studies nave been "^J^^r taken by 
(1) the Colombian Institrto of Family Welfare in 
BogotS, Colombia; (2) the Human Ecology f 
in Call, Colombia; (3) the Institute of Nutrition of 
J^ntral'i^erica a^d Panama in Guatemala ^ity, Guatemala; 
(4) the National Institute of Nutrition, Mexico City, 
Mexico; (5) the Children's Hospital Mexican I^^ 
of Child Welfare, Mexico City; and (6) Colombia 
University School of Public Health, New York City. 
Data on the projects is still being analyzed, but 
nreliminary findings indicate that both nutritional 
^uppl^^ent^ticn and psycho-educational stimulation ha.e 
behavioral effects lastir- up to 3-4 years af.er 
termination of intervention. Nutritional ^upplemen 
tation of the mother affects birtnweight of the infant.. 
E?fec^s vc^ry based on timing and length of intervention. 
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of EduCc.L.iCP:ri-e:-7 York, -W.W. :.orl. , 19.'. 

Tpo author r.-'Viev.j the evidence on tho 
poverty on the cevclopr.ent of t:..- y^^^^y,:^;;:^- , : 
maiorjtv cf the evidence exa,r.Lnca _i £ .r... . - 

Stat.-./b.^^- tner-o are a nurrbar or. ctuciies 
dovolo nnq countries nentioned. Tnc autnor argue 
?hlt pSvert, h- a harmful effect on tne ce.. . 
of various coqui acilitie.. anc on ' 

goal socking, pa. ..cular ly vaen tn.s pove j 
r.ent is compared to the niadle clas. e.. ■ i r - - _ 

There is a brief discussion of me conue>. c-.- _^ 
universal and coi -xt-sensitivc aspects o. a 
.r the Youncj child. Also, the autnor aiscu ...s .. ... 
childhood intervention in terns of inculcation int __ ^ 
poor children skills tha : vUl cnabl. then e e .1^^-.^ . 
to change he enviroranents which lead to tn„xr ,,0...... - • 

,-^.-r->ll, Bettye. 'YheJR^^tioru^J^ 

exceptional C nTTuTF^^Y u r g Cniicren. bu.-.-.r, 

i970 . 



The ... -'.01 reviews the literature of fering^ r-tu on. . - 
tor intervention m the lives of young cni.^-.-^-^^ 
She Identifies tv;o classes ot ^f'^ ^f^^ ^ ^l-.^^- Z . 
and r-.oirical-av,onc vhicn are di the ..n.:,..-l s 1 _ 
Je^l.nc vith the behavioral effects or ear 
na-M-ularlv the effects or cepriva.acn, 
?::;t:aitve'and developnental studies of cni^u.en 
-eareu in different environments; (3) .ne n-.o. 
c:ncl:;tual analyses of the role of experience in ^ 

develooment (e.g., the 'work or Bloom .a dun.; - 

(4) -ctual studies of intervention ef.or.s. 

A tnouuhtful warning is presented against overselling 

th.e potential effecrs of eariy mterven: . c i. , -■ 

being iu^ged on those prorr.ises . 



del Desarrollo do la Educacion ^'o-r or -.ai/r ^.-.-^---^ ■ 

para la £ducaci6n Permanente en Coloir^ia. (1^ --^^ 

?ro]lo mfantil y edacacion no-forraal: Di-^Qno v 
pi-ogreso - - un estudio pUoto. (2) Desarrox 3^^^^ 

^.hos de u-24 tresG-^ a traves un nodelo ae ^^-^-vc 

Vernal en nutrici6n, . lud y es timulacii n . 
Bogota, 197 7. 

^■r'-io- of a non-f-.r~al ecucation proroct m or-: 
O'-it-'s Lfirrics, seeking to dete--iine me 
erfectiven..:-s of a progran of parent^-.,. _ ^.c 
stimulation, nutrition, and heal tn or in.c^.-^-^ ; - 
months. Tn. T-,odel uses group meerings, ho.,.e vis-;-^. 
a ^^ass r..d . a to try .0 motivate mothers ro a 
ti'^ir infants' intellectual and P-/^^";^^;°:/ ':^,," 
mi. point evaluation, citing mixed results t..u ^ .a.. 



1 t1 



IS de:scriueJ - 



Ce-tro dc Inve-^tigac.on v Dcf^arrolio do la Educac'-. 

(2) P-'^spTTtI$Trnrf^urr::d-^; (3) Ur.. -.nveoticacor. en 
accifin en el .Irea rural ci- Linac.-v.: y San U-l^v.^. 
Santiaqo, Chile, 19 76. 

A report of a parent education project in a^rural^^^ 
arra of central Cnile whose purpose is to .c.,.or . e 
intellectual and physical developnent of young rura 
children. Specific objectives are to develop m t.c 
parents, in particular the mother, sKills ^or 
SJLClating ?he young child, attitudes conducive t. 
creating a heal- / atmoscnere for cnilarear ing , ^_c..d 
niotivation to act on their environr^enr ^^'^-^t^^^,^ 
their children. The project, ongoing, ^^^^ t^;^ ' ^ 

school teacher as a parent educator. The ^'orj .i.- 
parents revolves around certain generating uhe.n 
concerning the young child's develop-.ental nec.-s. 
?Sere are'both experimental -n-; control groups .n 
the oroiect. Evaluation o. cnildrea and O- uhe pare,... 
K t?^atP-nt and control croups is done berore aurirg 
and ait^r t:. projec, us^na the Keschler Inte.i.cenc. 
Scale standardized for a population 

children Changes in bcnaviors ana attituae. o t . 
mothers are to be r,easurcd by a si:rucLurecl q ..tion 
naire developed by the project team. 

Craviato, Joaquin; De Licordie , _ Elsa . 'n.^^S^J^, ^^^^ ^ 

S^S-T^T^TitltiilT^-^^^ Aatlonk Develop- 

ment and Planning, Can-d,.r idge . MIT Press, 19/.. U) 

This studv examines the effects of malnutr iti on, 
particular protein caloric malnutrition, on inaiv.au... 
^earlv) 'hu:nan development, and ai.^ the interaction 
of malnutrition with eraaironn.entai a..' biolog.c.l^ 
fr-tors. Particularly valuable is tne ..^^ ,^.i- ^ 
the effect of rr.alnutr i tion on learning and mtcllcc.^c. 
develoonent. Malnutrition is shown to cause less o. 
t:irn?ng t.ne during critical develo.n.ental p^ nod. 
and also notivational aad personalicy chanae. b.ao.^ 
malnutrition affects yc ung children particular y 
harshlv and since the najority or young c..il^^--n 
developing countries suffer frora ir.alnutrition , 
study provides an irrportant conceptual has-, . 
planning of early erv.-nLion activities. 
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Sdntiarjo do Lnii--, ^ ' U^-'J-^ 
Di . S an- 1 I-.'a ' c -jc; cr^ ) . 

Descrxntion of a progr arr. in , ^if;"^' ' 

Ka^-i^'^T:- -or ^ov; socio-; CO aor.ic btc._u-3 
children 2-5 years olc. r... .-Og.a , 

centers buxlt on centrally ^^f ^^^e .rocr a., 
barriada. There were ^ 8 ;S ^^n t ^ . ^^^^^ 

nre ard post tt;st=. oi ps w ..^-Lo.. ^cc 
development ^^ere conducced on rhe cralc.en 
involved (200) and a controi. croap. 



ine uc^u^ u^r^^ year o^w 

of psychomotor ^, ;°; J^teulglnce test 

dxffcrenccs m test ..co. -^.^ tr^et--nt. croun; 
pre and pose test score, ^^r t.-^J^-^-^ 
and post-tes^ control ana exye.^,^..-^ - 



» the 4-6 year old group. 



Gerxani, Cell-, Ixu^^^^^^^xJ^^^^ -r.:, 
Caira.ridge: Center .o =>.-U^i^--^ 
Development, Harvard Lnivei , --z^- 

Th.s study reviews ^rst^rxcal and^present^.rend^ 

-riy sevent.es .n exa.rna.ron^.t_n.s^^^^ 
influencies on .ur-.en^ ^.^^ P 

European xnt uen.e. _ ^^.^^ ^.:,er-.c 

evolution of progra. t o ^ ^^^^^ 



in rr.i 
are 



ow-lution of prograr.o tiiL'j'.::^---- - _ 
described. ^u.rent .studies cn Er^zit. 

programs are d'-^^^^^'t^^^^' -^^^^^^^f e-n'-a-i^ed is f-.e 
Chile, Cuba and Peru ^P:^^^ ^^^^.J^^^^,: amona rr.arc::r.a: 

v-^ npc^d f"^ developroent or prog^c.,- 
urgent ne_d r^- ^^^^^^ -.endations are rraae 

urean populations. - ^^^^,^^r-^m develop-.ent , 

concerning various ^'^-^^^^ ,,unt-ries, 
including the need tor ai.c .^x . 



an 



the danger of o-.-er-cent: 
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Grave, Roger, Abilities in _Prcscl,ool^axld^^ 

wTs-hiH^oTT-DTcrnrorLd Bank Staff Workmc: Paper, 197/. 

Tt-Hs study deals with three issues: the FJ^incipal 
detenaination of adult earnings, in particaiar the 
influence of ability on adult earning; the family 
related deteriuinants of ability in young cailaren 
(It income, mother's education, birth order); and 

Implications of United States and international 
findings on early intervention effectiveness. 
The au?hor concludes thac: i.ethodoiagical problen-.s 
not withstanding, cognitive ability is s.own ^o 
play a significant role in determining adult earnings, 
especially throuch its influence on ability to t.Ke 

advantage'of schooling; ^^^-'^^^^^^ J^'lj;^:re 
influences on development or (cognitive) abilxt, are 
K'Otber's education, family income, and family 
n-otner ^ f = ^rnr-q-and while it is too early to offer 
demographic factors, ana w..^it, -i->- ^„rnr-- 
anv conclusions on tne effectiveness of early inter 
tlltirn develooma countries, certain programs- 
such a^ the Puno .on: forma: Early Education Project- 
provide examples of promising approaches. 

Ther-^- a serious lack of c-.ta (for policy makers) on 
intervention program effec . in the developxn^ countrie., 
and research in this area should oe a priority. 

Gvorav, P.; Burgess, A. (editors). ^^^^f^^-^^^ 
' 'chiJ^d^Pro^ra^ns^^ London: Tavi.to^K 

Publications, 1^65. 

Kalpern, R., £a_rl^^CrUldh^^^ 

ment- A Case Stuay or i n it i al_£;duc c. . i o n ln _^-^. 
Tin^iiii^^Fl^ida: Florida State University, 
unpublished Ph.D. dissertcxcion, 19//. 

The author examines the national early childhood edu- 
cation program developed by Peru as part or tna. 
country's Iducational reform. Im.portant components of 
the program- goals, admir.istrat i on, teacher crainma, 
curriculum, materials and facilities, planning ..na 
evaliation- are desc bed, and their functioning 
analyzed. Proaram elements that the author view. a. 
central to che program 's future development are 
discussed. These Include pare.^t participation, non 
?on^.al activit.es, mtersectoral coordination, and 
mobilization of support for the pr^^ram. also 
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included as one of the appenaxce. -r'^riar^d 
a non-fonr.al prograia deveIop..d in tne rur- 
departn^ent of Punc Peru .^^^^ cJln-i-I^.s . 
potentially replicaule m o-t.'-i 

The aurhor suggests that the ^^^^^'^J'^tzi/'lf 
reach those young children m Peru ^ost . _^3^_^ 
services has been hinaerea oy ^'^^^^i^^^;^ adz.inis- 
to seek out non-forrr.al ^trategie. and lex c ^ 
1-rat-ive natterrs rr.ore conauci^e to .unccio.. 
trative pauuci - „ scarce resources, anu 

context sucn as Peru s U--- ---^ rnl tu-al-li -cuistic 

diversity of living conditions and cultural ii-. 

patterns) . 

Hunt, a. Hcv., l^^,i^JS^;^^^^^^^mM^tr^ 

iork: Holt, Rinehart, and Winston. ^9/3. 

+-'nr~. r^^-ioP'-^^e in social science 
Thp autnor reviews tne rau^oi. x.. 

research and theory ^Ls roward tr.e 

united States, with an ^^^^""-^^^l^ ,°-^^ll^l,.^.r^t on 
literature finding the poor as ^/^-l^,^,,,,, 
mains trean neasures of vd.io. cog .1 conoeter. 
(rather than on those stuaic. ^t'v^ff^^e^t") Tno 
in different or "culturally ^di^ 

Th ^^afionfle^for^earl? intervention offered by the 

school viewing the poor as less ^/^^l t'.^.iv 

^ Tt is the sam.e argu^T.ent used by . o^t „ci. . 

^ntirien^ioiLts in the developing countries 
^^.petence is defined by tnose ^-^^^^^zJ"' 
abilities, motivations, and standards ..f^on.u . 
required for acadeniic and occupation socce.. ....^3.. 

increasingly technological cultures. 



Jelli^^e, D., inf.nt Nutrit_ipjl_ir^r::lJi^bt^o_ic^ 

Tropics. GiHi^FTT^^d Healtn Organization, l.uo. 

The r^.tritional problems of your g children in^the^^^^^.^^^^ 

developing countries are anaLyzea. au 

the soSiai and ecological oases tor infant ^,^^^'^9 _ 

in the developing countrieo. 
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Jencks, Christopher. Inequality : A^ca^.^^qnt_ 

the Ef lecc^f. t;ie_Jlaj)iUX-SJlS_iIlIl9P4-^ 
Afeica": New i'ork : Basic Boor.s, i:^/^. 



Usinq the Coleman report as a data bace, and catherirg 
some'of their own additional ^/l^a Jencks ana cc.le.^^^^^^^^ 
analvze the interaction ana errects '^^'^^^It:^^ 
on adult corapetence and ^^^^'.^f i.^V^e 

nonschool variables are anal'-i'-c. iM ^esp-.ct .o 
former ineauaiity m utilization are exarr.ir.e.. . v.iu.. 
respect tS ?he latter botn genetic and environmental 
influences are examined. 

The value of this report to an examinati on of the 
situation and intervention neeas of young en. -dren i 
developing countries is the broad pattern o. -in^ing^_ 
about factors ti.at have reLa::ively nore inr luence_on .cai . 
competence In particular, Jcncks anu cclxe ,u v 
find that the early, nonschool factors nave . grec-.e. 



-^...^n t: 



influence on adult competence ana acnievexenc ^ 

I later school factors. They also suggest .na^ -^.^ 

I intervention per -e,at any leve., aces l..t . ^.^^ 

I down inter-generatxonal patterns of o0.i>. e_o..-...-C 

I inequality. 
1 

i Kaaan, J., Klein, R., Cros52c:il-^'^4LL_?^^^ 

I ' Devel opment . Am.erican Psyc.-.oicg'^. ^" 

I 1973. 

I Based on data on the profile and levoj of cocnitive 

t abilities in rural highland Guater.aian and - . 

f children gathered at various points during ----^^ 

Jear of life, and then at 10-11 Y-^-; ?^ 
I Labors find that (1) retardation m tne em.^gc . o^_ 

I universal cognitive competences durina in.a:.. ,.^u.^- 

in the Guatem.alan infants) is not prcoi .^o 
f deficits in cognitive f unct-.on^..^ . ?^---_ 

concept of resiliency of cognitive deve.c p :.n. 

' deprivation in the early Y^^^t ''''^^ J^'t'- ^""tZ^ ^^l 

in later functioning; rather tnc onset o. cc ..t^v - 
abilities is s.m.ply ^-i-yed. Experxm^^^ 
influence tim.e or emergence cu. no. _,....g-..- 
cognitive abilities. The ^^^^^^"^^ J" ''T^'l 
findinas for early mterver tion aretnat (1; ^^^"^ 
mentally produced retardat.cn is reversible .n. 2)^ 
particular socio-cul tural con texts ^ leaa to pa_-.t^£ii--- 
^atterns of developm>ent m tao earjy years. 
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for Children . As5Xc;nn>eP.t Chaarcn. 2d, 6., 15^7-,. (4) 

The authoi develops a sche.ae for planning the^dovelop- 
ment of early childhood p^og^^-^.. Far ticu.ar ..y 
valuable is an analysis of what snouxd do ccn.ia-.ed 
when developing such programs, and the varxou. factors 
that interact m prcgr:a*!r> devoloprr'.ent . 

Kessen, WiiUam (editor), Chi?^lio_rd_J^^ Chin^ New Haven 
Yale University Press, 19/^. (4j 

This is the report of tnc visit to China by an 
/^erican delegation specializing on l^^^f^zlfT^}^,^.. 
developiP.ent. There are articles on the Chinese .am 1., 
preschools and other forms of child care in China, c-nd 
heilJh av-l nutritior.al facers. Perhaps the principal 
vPl"n of th.s book 13 tr.e poi trait of a country vith 
scarce financial and prof es£.ionally trainea humar 
resources coir.-attmg itself -^o the provision ot earl/ 
. childhood services to i..illions °^ 

Described clearly is the close fit f-'''f'':''^/^r^ 
and goals of early child care ana education an. tn , 
qoals of China as a society. The econornic and pol^-c.l 
n^oSves for provision of early childncod services are 
:?so described (e.a. freeing wo.en to ^oin the;-f-- 

force) . ^-^^-J--i;^-?.^?S^?zrt^of ofjoung^ 
ttie power or collective ^^..^ciaxiza^xui- jf j 

through the preschools . 

Leiner, Marvin. Ca^ Jarj^^^J^^e^j<2:io^ 
CuLa , New York: Vxkxng, 19/4, 

Lev.no, Robert. Pa£ental_9c^L- ^,||£-^^ 

Teacher's Collega Record / r, , 2 , ^Zb- A i J , 

The author demonstrates that parental values and 
behaviors with respect .o chxldrearmg -J^^^^^^^' 
a functxon of particular envircnmen tax ^^^eoses a ,ci 
threats to the young child's well-bexng. Although 
particular benaviors may be da-aging to "-^^ young 
?hiia, the genera] pattern xs xnvarxablv functional 
for prot-c*-ina the child and oreparing hxn or her ror 
competent aauJt: functxon ng in that environment. 

The mplicat.on is that early chxldhood xnterventionists 
m-st be coanxzant of and sensitive to ^-^e reasons for 
par-ntal behaviors, esoecially a', one of the go^l^s 
ear^ intervention .s often to oodify these behaviXi.. 
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para N i no s__deJ_jino^,^_^__-^^ U.-.^;2J, 
laciC^raJiinSf^^ , Per . : 

tsie^"it«- "^^^--^^ ^^^^^ ^^^""'-^ 

and initial Education. 

These two studies «P°" °" t^'Er'c-fiSn'ce^ifs'L 
carried out in selected ^^.^^^^^^f ^;^'°argina] urban 
P-blos aevenes >=^-rL"al ina"co„tr'ol .roups ^ 

rnris°ted'or5 lll cnaaren u^o ^J^^^Y'^^^' 

intellectual i.oaturity-c low I a.^ 

frorMlv" o"oJe;J"p"i^^ and 1„. and consisteo 
LrS/1i:1on^r-^?!i = ?en-onSn;efal:en.in. 
regular I.t:. classes. 

, ^<,._^p.fs v.-re adrr^mistered to both croups 
Pre- ana post-tests v,^l^ ay- ^^^^ . tps^ = 
of child--n, consisting oi a oat.er, o_ tes 
Seasuii^g vlricas aspects of intellectual ------- 

^^^^'^%'::?nr?orex: ri^ntS ;LMren as ^o.oared vich 
rortrrrc^hridre:°ln^scores on cne tesc .at.e^,. 

■ o*-- al-ten<-i- :i that would be 

The treatment consibted atren_x- <^„=i^ 

^Vi.S^^^^ an/nr;"e-ur::s 
the early childaood area. 

Mandl. P.E., ^.^Sl^^^l^j^.^^ 

----:a^i"r:iJ^:ti^;litt:?si :rr^;r:;i:Lin. 

?f,r oS:; chtir:^ -elopin,.countri.. or^..,^^^ 
der,ands of Toaernizing, u^„a. -.^g s ..^^,,,^,3, 
oVtIIq iT.otor abilities/ ^m:^ i.^^ - ^^"^ - 
.nd affective orientacions V-'^^^-^'^^^.I^^ef viron- 
children for success in traaitio.a^ rara 

Sents, or situations of ^l^^c"^ ^^^{^ sC^..^^^-, 
same as those necsisary ror .-u.,c. 
or vocational work. 
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McKay, H.; Sinisterra, L.; McKay, A.; Gfimez H.; Llor.da, P. 

Call, Coiorr^Tal Human Ecology Rcsearcn Station, ii)//. 

A report or. the results of an experimental multiple 
intervention program in Call, Coloml^ia airong low SE3 
preschool children suffering mild to moaerate malna-r . .ion . 
Different combinations of intervention (nutritional, 
psycho-educational, health control) were given for 
different lengths of time. The program began the 
interventions when the child was 3 years of age. The 
total treatment period was 3 years. 

The authors found that after 3 years the coraprenensive 
treatment group {usycho-educational stimulation, 
nutritional supplementation, health control) _ had 
manifested significant cognitive gains in relation to 
the nutrition and health treat--.ent groups and a .o./ 
SES w^ll-nourished control group. In a recent follo.7 
up report the authors report persistence or gams up 
to °- years of age. 

Mead, Margaret. Earl^ChilA^ocdJ^>^ 

Eduction in Cono lex Cal-u res. In .4. V.ax, S. Dxa..ona, 
ffjTT^aTITi^ridr^^F^Anfnropologi^ Perspectives 
on Education, New York Easic Books 3 971. 

The author analyzes, at theoretical and case study 
ifvels, the effect -er the long terra ox particular 
patterns of early .cializati on and education by 
parents and community. She suggests tnat pa.en.c! 
emphases on particular sets of abilities ana 
orLStations toward literacy, abstract thinking, ana 
language learning, have a powerful efrect on the 
child's later ability to take advantage of tormaJ 
schooling. She suggests that preschool children in 
particular groups witnin anv -cciety "may be learning 
Says of dealing with life that are radically opposea 
to the expectations on which the school - -tem is 
built." 

Mialaret, Gaston. I^_B^jicaciX2n__t^e^^ r7T~~~~ — ' 

pans: UNESCO, 1976 (also m Englisn) . (4) 

This study is a broad review of the state of early 
childhood education in the world. _ Questionnaires 
were sent out to a large number or countries, 7 0 were 
answered. Prevalent educational philosophies _are 
examined, varieties in objectives, ' f^J! tv 

materials, kinds and levels of parent and co.nman^ty 
involvement, kinds and ages °f . '^'hildren attenoing, 
and potential futures are exainined. LittJe attcnti 
is paid to nonformal type activities. 
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Hinistorio de Educaci6n (Chile) ^ ^ Ul^-ff ^-^^f^^^ 
Cor*-rn do ^te^cl on Integral , 1976. (2) P^j^-o 

Santiago, Chile. (3) 

These two docuirents describe Chile's P^o^;^-";' °; 
Centers of Integral Care, a national pro^^rarP -r^;- 
1I76 in pilot form, that will provide early Idnooc 
services to urban children 2-6 Y^^^^^^f f ^ 
in extreme poverty. It will be run b], the J an .a 
NacISnafde^Jardlnes Infantiles, and is supposec to 
eventually reach 140,000 children. 

Montenegro, HernSn; Roariguez, Soledad; Lira, M Isabel; 

Haeussler, Isabel M.; Bralic, Soma. Prog^'2a_?,::.,,o-o 
de Estinulacion Preco^^^r^ms^os_ae^^ 

sSStlii^Chile: Servicio Nacional de Salua, -U//. 

Thxs is the final report on a pilot P^^J^f ^^^rj^^^ 
by Dr. Hernan Montenegro ^^^^^^l/'l^Zloar.n 
National Health bervice. Tne y^jr^o^.e o ^ ^ - 
was to analyze the effects ^IJ^^^ ^t;^^^^^ .V^l^ 
low socio-economic status mothers in earl^ s.x... a.-O. 
of infants on the psychosocial ^^veloorr.en. o t - 
irfants Mothers in the treatiT.ent and con..o_ 5-°-^^ 
were chosen at random from ar.ong pregnant woT,en vi..-i-.g 
N^tlonafHealth Service clinics -.-.^fr-^^^^^.^i. 
The treatinent was bi-weekly home visits h, 
trained para-prof essional f'^'^^, J^"^;^^:;^ of 
for the mothers for each of tne firsr 24 m.-.-..n. o. 
life, containing situations and approaches ;-0 
stimulating the infant's psycho-social and ^-^^-^^ 
develoonent, guidlines on child care, ecc. 
visits'were used for instruction xn tne use o. 
manual . 

qir- ■•ficanl differences m psychological tost -cores 
o' Che infants between control and trea^.ent arouo. 

.gan to appear at 3 months, and ^-^^l^^ ^^^^eV 
sianificant ^t around 12 months. . ne autn.,_^ 
conciude that the troatmeat did have -g-fxcant 
positive effects on intellectual deve Lop...en.. 
in'^ants involved. 
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Mora, J.O., Perioqos^ij:.^^ 

Alto Rie sqo de R etarco e r. ei_i^-;:^^-ii^-_rr^: "'l ,^ r^'^^ro" 
I^^^^HiS^I^-i^bre Estxmulacion ^--°-^°-;-i,!^.:.?°;ce 

del Lactante y Preescolar, proceedings o. a c. 

held in Santiago, Chile, November .977. 
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This r-port p-eserts a broad revic'.; ot the; thoorrjtica! 
bases and practical cGnsidGrati(;n3 './irii respect to 
earjv ir tr'rvcntion prc-rars. Also disrur-ted ire 
selected current int.ervenT. i .r. v.'lzoits in Latin Ai-jrica 

The author describes three broad cacegories of high 
risk in infants and young -nildren-- establisned ri^K, 
biological risk, and en'. iron-'uental ris'^-- ana sugqe-its 
the kinds of early intervention apprc^^riate for eacn o 
th*- three categories. Also discusbed aie ti^e cptin^.-r, 
period of intervention, v;hich depends on the kma or 
risk the young child is subject to, intervention ai.T.ed 
at the causal factors placing the young child a^. ris.<, 
and potential effects of intervention. A nrier 
discussion of intervention progra.ns m Call, Color:.bi=x, 
Guatemala, and the United Scates^is offered, ^ana^sore 
conurents on cost-ef f ectivene--,£ ol ea; 
proqrarris are offered. 



Mor ley , David , Ped_ia t ri c_ P_rio_r L^i ^^1^ _1 ili. >:21^: '--i'^ 
World . Lone on : Bu t te rv, o r v :i , 1 ^ / 3 . 

Aji examination of oriority probierr.s and neccs.-ary^ 
services in child nealth m tne developing ccuntrie.-. 
It includes a discussion of belief- and attit.uaes 
towards child-rearing and disease, a description anc 
discussion of "at risk" children, clinical nani..-s- ^ 
tations of various proble^is , and none-based care ana 
record keeping. This study con-c ins information 
essential to anvcne plannina early intervention 
programs m any sector m the developing couniries. 

Nordberg, O.; Phillips, P.; and Sterky, G. (edi^^rs) ^ 
Ac tier, for Children: •Tcw^d5^aP_i)n tir^a-^^ra 
PaHkaaeJj^vAfr_ica . upnsala: Tne Dug Ilar.in -it sk-jo ..^^ 
Foundation, 1975. (1, 2) 

Although basically an exa.'uina^ ion of trs healt- 
problems and needs of young chixdren m developing 
countries, this study also presents a clear argument 
for the interrelatedr-s3 of young children's proolerr.s 
m developina countries, and tne need to act 
preventivelv^in all s::;heres . An underlying tnen-e is 
economic and social waste that occur:, in developing 
-ountries when investment m younq children is nou 
made. The auchors establish the cjUd as t-ie basii- 
for younci child planning- rather t.'ian a particular 
problem or need. The ne 1 for integrated services 
is argued. 
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, n,.v-.. cH-UV.^n of the Pi 
institute, Univcrs'ty of ha.vaxi, -J7o. 

The author pr.^vxd^'S a clear, ; r"^;, ,iahood 

of variou.. belief, about, t-^^-e natu e ^^.-^^ 
deprivation, and various appr oa. pes .o^ -a^i.^^ 

onc.na de Pla,,i£.c.= .6n wacional -OOEP-N-^^Banco^^ 

iiii^ x:d CI ^^.-:3 -,n+-Gn^iai costs or Ci^Ht: b 

potential benefits ^^^^ P^f ^^i'^^^.^.^al Care (Centros 
national program °^ -^^^ ...i^^en in urb-n 
de AtcnciSn Integral) for .o nc c.xiu.^^ 

catholic University, outline, n... 
of Chile's poverty popuiatio... 

For-i^-for carrvxng our cost-benefit ^^^-^^3. 3 f cr the 
lornu.- - ; Its Dj]ot stages) are laid ou., 

P^°f r;-.;'!;.ts an^ ber.efics of half day versus tu.l 
incluai..g .-C^^s a..^ rhi-d-ep through uigncr 

dav prograp.s, benerits to chi.a en i- j ^cne^irs 
future cognitive and econoP^ic ^--f;;" 'T ^.^^sidc 
to ..ochers^ t.rougn l-bera..oP . t .c^^^^^^^^ 

S:du^t!;i?^^tJ^-c;ildr:r;a:ticicatIng, etc Cos.s of 

reachina various percentau^.. r _--^.e y^ 9 (e,tx::.ated to be 
uopul-:3r.ion living in extrcne ur ... pov-... 
220/000) 3.re also mciU-^-^- 



x^ar's Mcntesmos, Ana Maria ile . 
en Venc-juele^. r^ss ianiv . nr 




The author descrioes a noP.e .ar. p.^^^ Children's 
mothers m Vene^.ela, J-^^^,-; " oun of volunteer 

Foundation (Funaaci6r cej r o . ^ 

mothers care fo. =_^'^-'^^-'':-;,^„tr-itxoral and neaith 
their hope., orov.dmg ba.i f ^;^;^^°r i,,^,es and 
care (with the --i^^^---^.^^;^;^^,:^" ^!- Foundation, 
doctors), wi- . resources pr°^^^'^^ orovided 
Educational sti.aulacion is ^P^-^^^^^^^^^ ,V bv a 

by V--^.--rnde°:ar''en'trch: w^^o^rptnd fr^.e hour. 
O supervising kmde.gartf. n te-.cncr, 

ERIC in the homes of tne mothers providing care 
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program is running in barrios of Caracas and m other 
areas of the country. 



PoUitt, Ernesto, qnJ^^eJT^,J^ 

HiHI^TIiI"i^D'?^^tirr.ulaci6n Psico-.-ocial Preco. eel 
Lactante v Preescolar, proceedings of a conrerGnce 
held in Santiago, Chile, No/ember, 1977. 

The author argues that there nay be ir.portar.t differenc^.s 
in the sensitivity and vulnerability cl tr.-^ r.-.ria.i_ 
oraanisrci to adverse or beneficial envircn-e:-, .ax e.-ec-. 
at\-arious tines during the prenatal, inranc_. , an^ 
earlv childhood years, ana tnat rhe effects^or vario.-- 
interventions may thus .T.axi: xzed or nini..;::^a 
depending on v.hen they ar^lica ana towaras wn.-.- 

abilities. It lo denon. -^^.^ rnat at aifreren. 
developnental staaes in --.e early years ai.rer'.^-.^ 
"psychological diir.ensionr. .nteract v/if:! tne envircn 
mcnt" - 

To apDlv his argument the, author analyzes ruir-ip:; 
. intervention procrarr.s m Bogota, Guaterr.a.a, cr.a^-^-.^^ 
United States. As a result cf r-corcrici_ ar.c 
evidence tne author tentatively conduces t,.-:-.^^ 
psycho-educational interventions are rore ^tx, 
have beneficial effects v-hen applied later i-- 
the second rather than the first year or xi_e, an 
.hen continued over a period of ti.^- /-ongituciu.l^ 
findings reveal a consi-iter^t "wasn out" ^^..ec. i-. .----^ 
studies . 
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Puffer, R.R.; Serrano, C.V., Pa t^ejj,, _2i.J:'^:i-:.^f^^^^^ 

hood^ Washington, D.C. Pan--iV~ ^^r ican ...eal ..i 0.g....i 

Scientific Publication NQ 2^2, l^. .■ : . 

This is the final report o^' r.he Tnter-Aner ican I-^-ve^ti- 
.gation of Mortality m Childhood,, a cor^.ore'.er.s : >.^--. 
'studv of the causes of youna cm ^ aea-. 
Central and South Air.erica. Particularly reii-van. 
the findings as to tne social baoes or hig-- mran. 
mortality: mother's education, availaniUty cf n.al.^ 

and other social services, etc. A signiiica 

is the centrality of nutritional ddcioncy as an 
underlying or associates .-rau.e :n over -0 percen.. o. 
young child deaths in trM Aperici-. > 
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, c . Pirrh H • ^'e-L^io, M., School Parfcrniiarce 

AHTrl^^jl^IFnar of Mencal Dericiencies. 77 , 62z o32, 
1973 . 

o r.-.^ a. y Coanjtive Consequenc es of roria al 

Scribner, S.; Coxe , rx., i:P££iiJriX^ p^^^q 3-0-73 

aj^^foilll^lJl^^e^^^iidB • science 1S2, 5^3 ddJ, i./-.- 

Based on the findings of their ov.'n field ^^o^J; 
Africa and evidence fron other countries, the autaors 
sulaes't Sat the knowledge base, value syster., do^-inan^ 
lea?n?ng situations, and functional ^^^^f ^^Jf J^^^^^/^. 
the school (formal) are often in conflict wita those . 
Ill hom.e and corr.-.unity (inforraal) The demands o. 
formal schooling on the child are discontinuous wi.:. 
rormai ocuuuxxi.^ ^ c:ppms unreasonable to 

those of every day lire, and i. ^""'"^^^^^-^Vi v" with 
expect masses of children to cope succe^^sfully "J;;'^ 

demands of schooling. These ^ ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^i^S^^^ 
implications for those con.eruplating early intervention 
in the develoDing countries, particularly as t.ies 
programs are Ihe child's first contact with the torr>al 
learning systeia. 

selcw.kv, Karcelo, ^^J^-BJlBSSJ^°l^i^^^ 

n^?^c3Bi^-k^y^i^^,^^:^^^i , ^ir: 1976. 

Developnent cna Cnluurd^ L..an>-j^. / 

ThP au'hor develops an arn-.ment for greater investment 
in eariv ^n'ervcn-tion urograms based on t:he assumption 
Sat ''e / d's abilities and POter tiali cies when ne 
that t. -e - ir-iuentiaL factors m 

enters scnool "^e able to take advantage 

ol ?he school environ..,ar,t, and thus his eventual adul- 
i^-iovuppt Ke devolor,? i.r. cquati'jn representing 
p?odrctTSf of ccnitv..; and -h-eocnitlve performance 

h ^ Tz.^^:s-^p J^t aa..t 
f.ii-^r^;o.srt roi-.:;-Sv^-i^„rihJ5Lrn:^anr: - 

de^,ons^:rate^that at least some of the., are amenabte 
to early inter \/ent-ioa . 

■selows.y, .Mar«lo- Taylor , ^^^.'^^^^^^^m^ 
Chi^e 22, i, 17-31, 1"73. 

The auHiors examine tn-. potential adult earnings 
profUes of Chilean children beginning H^;/th't 
various environmental conditions. They find that 
malnouJiJhed children are likely to -^^^ 
Vltl nvor the years than well nourished children iron 
sLnilar envfro^^^ental backgrounds (thus decreasing 
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V. I^^arc.n- cf Social P^irairs, 
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plax.' -:'q rroqra'^.: 
and clear aru^rriL-r 
cnxldrcr. * s 



import a' 



' ^ * iv^'^i ar-T p ros or t'^-vi . 
for nr^a I er i rvt'S> ^ ^ 

coord 1 na t n 1 1. 1 ^^^m 1 po lie: 



; Lnrjh , Tar lok , >J1LIZ i no Ap proacl 



arri-Ln'. 



The author discusSL .1 ta irpodin-ent-^ to inte-crated 
planni nq and prograrmmq for young children in dovolopLng 
countries, and tne urgent necessity of mtegrjted 
planning and programjr.mg , givon the soi:rcG ro-^ourcer. 
allocated to meeting young children's necdi . 



Isolated actions, according to the authcr, ao no^ 
provxde a solid basis for long tern^ nocial dev- Icpi-.cnt , 



based on provision of services to tne rnQS^ ai 
As the au trior v/riter in analyning problems %7e stre 
the linkage-; hut v^/hen act 
and piece:i . 



f rancni zed 
trer^s 

.sO act in isolit^'d hi i.^^ 
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and Con 



-nor I' 



Vt'^orkxn - P 



^ n 

r v^" n 1 1 o n " ^ i ' 
t r.at onlv ^ hose 



on CiM 



Tiie a ithoi rLV:r-v;/- -^n -./a 
cognxt^vc effe':^is cf e-triy 
the United States, and U:'. 
with v^'ry sophisticated c.ni T::p-^n:-i^^ 
brougM- about sicnif^cnt Qair:-:; in 1 
involvcJ, a-d even m tv^e?. 

ladn 2-3 vearo a^ier i.-^unirion oi mvolv-:: 
More promise of bU3ten_.n-e of C-^m h^^ hr 
w: th res[>t^ct o proar -r^^ ^ 

intearal role^ igencr^'ly la^'-iuri^) . Tr^e aut^ 
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ri^k fc^r bio:o5LCiL a - : ^ v ^ - ^ ^^-;/\y^ 
collection of sLudii.r t. rovuc --^ . f 1' ^^^-^^-r. 
appro — : ^5 apnl icibU. t.. :r.terv-: :ori wit-, 
children at ri-.k due to -'.vircrrcc:. l ro.:.co 
aro t:icou-etic 1 1 tudic e:. vari<'u:3 c^i ^ c^.. 

cf chilur. : xn need of mt -r rv^-n t : or: . a: a c 
.^.nn HP-crxbir.q a nu^o^r of de/ on- r ro tier: 
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one child 
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studiO:=> ar 



m wh-^h vo^nc^cnlldrcr arc .Tno^nn^ uo; (2) tne :.:tuat: 
of the f::^.lv"xn term of r^^^ci.. rc .nonsici - - - ^: ^ 
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I } prior It'. 
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U:]ICL:f. Chi id - 
Decade : I 



and Adole :cl 
^ ^191-: for P I. 



1973. (i: 



This report r^rovido^ oi.tlinr of po-L-^ntial acl:.or.- 
on b -2 b I d f of y o a p. g c : 1 1 d r e n to h ^ l a e : i b i ' IJ : >' i C H r 
and vir^ou,^ co\.'.^rpr.cn:^p dar'ing tne sc^vcnties, 
identifies prioiit,'/ prcijierPr. and suacfs^^Lts aor^iorr. 
to meet these proolirin.-j. TLo roport ar-paars to be a 
policy staLci'ienL .vorkinj pcOM . 



U I C E r\ The Y ajr.g C nild: Aorro a cr^ t^o r^iy in _tJ2 - 

De velop: n- Coart ri o s • Kew Yoi k ^ L U 4 , ( I ] 

A report exapiinin^ the ri^i^KC faced by young ca:.ldrcr 
in developinq countries , the current situatJ-cn of 
these young cr "Idren, and nnn^ kinds 'jf services 
needed to a:.d n meeting ycanj children's needs. A 
general outl ; for young rhild p'Olic is sugnested< 
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Genera l 



Tne repr : p 
for ac"ip:n 
has been uig^'"^ as 
Asser.bly. This ccnc^-'ot lp ^ pp"- ban-is for nucn cnrrent 
U,N. action on benalf ni yop.ng children a^ie piothers , 
and is gep--ra'^y tak^.n ^- . r a i (1) inpegrciP'_d prograip.:; 
(2) co^'i ^niry initiap::^^n and eart ^ cioa tion m dll 
actions; '1' mcrpasen prop.;....: cn cno need., of i ara] 
v/cmen an .1 or j idrpp- . 



secror a] coppera'nnn p: ^ jtr^ticn^ ne...lLh, ^\dnp ^i"- i^on. 
and socipL vn^^^ fart sect jPo-- w^s adopied hy IkilChF 
partly dpp^ t-- tne op'p^ in- - in ; and ir t^-:^": .ctin - napjpe 
of cliiidrpn'p n_'p:s, ani il-.o ne^'apse pcoput^o criSP^ 



xn rr-an; 
pronr a: 



;oinn ocpp 



^d a pe n i n ve.- : r 



p li :^ v;ein*jn , 



of Ecpjn: 



•y p . n Yp : 

h/iV" , 1 ^ M (1) 



This rsoern d 
in develop : n p 
qualitc tiv^" t 
cbildrr n a-, o 



n ^n- " .pPi if'i or youna en 

nr 1 p. 1 n p Ph c: pps' ^ i t i n^ P"''^ '-ir 

v-jnd iP'^cP' n^^-, a ion on In^ i 
e.;r In po n* t i -> . 



Partirulanly mterpstin:: i a cda^.P'^^ c^n "prer. irinr 
the child", which rev^L-eAPP l:teratur^^ on t.-*"^ pr '~ crn:n:e: 
of indLviaunl soc lalizapi on and p»ocietai nod-"*rn iza' on . 
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